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THE MISSISSIPPI DELEGATION 
IN CONGRESS. 
Jerrerson Davis, a Senator from Mississippi, 
is the son of Samuel Davis, a Revolutionary sol- 
dier, and was born in Kentucky on the 3d of June, 
1808, Soon afterward his father removed to Missis- 
sippi, where he received his elementary education, 
and then entered Transylvania University, Ken- 
tucky, from whence he entered the Military Acade- 
my at West Point in 1824. After graduating, he 
served with such ability in the line and staff, that 
when a new regiment of dragoons was raised in 1853 
he received a first lieutenant’s commissivn therein, 
and for two vears was actively engaged in the ex- 
peditions against the Indians at the Northwest. 
Resigning his commission in 1835, he settled down 
on his plantation, devoting much of his time to the 
study of political economy, until in 1845 he was 
tempted from his retirement to ‘‘take the stump” 
in behalf of the Democratic party, and was so zeal- 
ous a champion, that he was nominated and after- 
ward elected_.a member of the Electoral College 
which gave the vote of Mississippi to Polk and 
Dallas. In 1855 he was elected to Congress, but 
resigned at the commentement of the Mexican 
war, to accept the colonelcy of the First Missis- 
sippi Rifles, which performed such effective serv- 
ice at Monterey and at Buena Vista. Returning 
home severely wounded, he was elected in 1847 to 
the United States Senate, where he took hizh 
States Rights grounds, and was re-clected in 1551, 
but resizned to enter into a contest with Henry S. 
Foote fur the gubernatorial chair. Although he 
reduced the majority of his opponent, he was de- 
feated by 999 yotes; but he continued to take a 
leading part in politics, and was appointed Secre- 
tary of War when General Pierce became Presi- 
dent. His able administration of military affairs 
is well known; and since his return to the Senate 
in 1857 he has, as chairman of the Military Cem- 
mittee, done much to increase the efficiency of our 
army. Personally, Senator Davis is the Bayard 
of Congress, sans peur ¢t sang reproche ; a timished 
scholar; a high-minded gentleman; an easy, yet 
vigorous and effective speaker; a devoted father; 
a true friend. He is emphatically one of those 
‘born to command,” and is doubtless destined to 
oceupy'a high position, either in the Southern Con- 
federacy or in the United States. While so glori- 
vusly linked with the Union, by services in the 
fiell, the forum, and the cabinet, he has repeated- 
ly declared: **In the contingency of the election 
of a President on the platform of. Mr. Seward’s 
Rochester speech, let the Univa be dissolved. Let 


‘the ‘great, but not the greatest, evil’ come ; for, 


as did the great and good Calhoun, from whom is 
drawn that expression of value, I love and vener- 
ate the Union of these States, but I love Liberty 
and Mississippi more.” 

ALBERT GALLATIN Brown, a Senator from 
Mississippi, was born in Chester District, South 
Carolina, May 31, 1813, and about ten years after- 
ward was taken by his father to the State where 
he now resides, and where he commenced life as a 
farmer’s boy. After receiving limited educational 
advantages, he was admitted to the bar when only 
nineteen years of age, commenced practice, and in 
1835 was elected to the State Legislature, where 
he soon distinguished himself by a report against 
the Constitutional right of the General Govern- 
ment to charter a United States Bank. After be- 
coming the Democratic leader in the Legislature, 
he was, in 1839, elected to the National House of 
Representatives, and, after declining a re-nomina- 
tion, was placed on the bench of the Circuit Court. 
In 1844 he was elected Governor, and served four 
years with great credit, restoring the finances of 
the State to a healthy condition, establishing a 
State University and Common Schools, and tak- 
ing the initiative steps iri the works of internal im- 
provement since so nobly carried out. In 1849 he 
was again elected to the House of Representa- 
tives; and in 1854 was transferred to the Senate, 
where his frank, energetic manner gives him a 
commanding position in debate. Emphatically 
‘-a man of the pe@ple,” Governor Lrown is the 
sworn foe of extravagance and profligacy in the 
management of public affairs, and a zealous advo- 
cate for the interests of the people of the District 
of Columbia, who are represented by him as chair- 
man of the Cdmmittee en Territories. That the 
Confederated Government should ackuowledge 
slaves as property, and protect them as such, he 
believes to be the right of Mississippi to claim, and 
if she is refused he considers secession the proper 
course for her and every other Southern State to 
take. 

Lucivs Q. C. Lamar, who represents the First 
District in the House, was born in Central Georgia, 
in 1820, and"was educated forthe bar. Kemoving 
to Mississippi, he “located himself at Aberdeen, 
where he now resides, and identified himself with 
the States Rights party at an early period of its 
existence. After filling several local offices, he 
was elected to Congress in 1857, and was placed 
by Speaker Orr on the Committee on Elections—a 
tribute to abilities for careful investigation of the 
complieated questions. and the often contradictory 
evilence which accompany contests for seats. In 
various debates involving the question of slavery 
he has taken a prominent part, regarding the negro 
—to use his own words—“‘ as an institution of prop- 
erty, of society, and of government, in the Consti- 
tution.” If the constitutional rights of the South 
could have been protected, he would not have been 
a ‘*Secessionist ;” for he openly declared in debate 
so recently as December, 1859: “ For one, I am no 
disunionist per se. J am devoted to the Constitu- 
tion of this Union, and so long as this Republic is 
a great tolerant Republic, throwing its loving arms 
around both sections of the country, I, for one, will 
bestow every talent which God has given me for 
its promotion and its.glory. We intend to abide 
by it and to maintain it, and we will submit to no 
persistent violation of its provisions. I donot say 
it for any purpose of menace, but for the purpose 
of defining my own position. When it is violated, 
persistently violated—when its spirit is no longer 


observed upon this floor—I war upon your govern- 

ment; I am against it. 1 raise then the banner 
of secession, and I will fight under it as long as the 
blood tlows and ebbls in my veins.” 

Revsen Davis, the Representative from the 
Second District, is the son of a Virginian who 
fought under General Washington in the sevens 
tionary struggle, and who removed in 1815 to len- 
nessee, Where Reuben was born in January, 1815. 
After acquiring such an education as the limited 
means of his father permitted, he went to Alabama, 
and thence to Mississippi, where he studied medi- 
cine and practiced a short time. Returning to 
Alabama he read law, as a profession more con- 
genial to his tastes, and was admitted to the bar at 
‘Tuscaloosa, after which he removed to Aberdeen, 
in Mississippi, where he has since resided. In 
1835 and in 1837 he was chosen District Attorney 
for the Sixth Judicial District, and in 1842 he was 
appointed to a seat on the bench of the State High 
Court of Errors. In 1847 he was chosen colonel 
of the Second Mississippi Regiment, which dit not 
arrive in season for the battle off Buena Vista, but 
was retained by General Taylor in the columa un- 
der his command until the expiration of its term 
of service. In 1851 Colonel Davis tock a prom- 
inent position among the States Rights men, whe 
received the sobriquet of * fire-caters.” and in 1800 
was elected to the State Lei-lature on that plat- 
form. Elected to Congress in 1897, le has been a 
useful member of the Committec on Postal Affairs, 
and has mingled freely in prominent debates, his 
marked personal resemblance,to Danicl Webster 
mahing him an object of prominent regard by 
strangers from New England. Davis, it may 
not be amiss tu state, is the writer of some of the 
sweetest poems (signed ** Hinda’) contributed to 
Southern Jiterature, and shares with her husband 
the warm esteem of devoted friends In every see- 
tion of this Union, which he has never hesitated to 
express his regard for, P protected by the Constitu- 
tion. Yet he hasever*%warned his Northern friends 
that Mississippi will maintain her rights ifthe * 
repressible contlict” can not be honorably steppe 
* We, Sir,” said he, in a speech delivered over a 
vear since, * will resist. We are the desccn ants 
of a revolutionary ancestry, who spilled their blood 
like water, and spent their money without resr-t, 
to strike off the shackles of British jujustice anil 
legislative tvranay; and we will sacrifice our lives, 
burn our houses, and convert our sunny South— 
now beautiful as a garden of flowers, rich in soil, 
and yielding to agricultural industry the abund- 
ance which has given to the North and the world 
its present commercial andl national prosperity — 
into a wilderness waste. We will do it, Sir, at the 
hazard of bringing upon the world bankruptcy and 
ruin, famine and pestilence, lamentation and mourn- 
ing.” 

BARKSDALE, the popular member 
from the Third Representative District of Missis- 
sippi, was born on the 2Zist of August, 1821, in 
Rutherford County, Tennessee, at the homestead 
from which his father had gone, in the war of 1*12, 
to fight the battles of the Confederacy. After re- 
ceiving his education at the Nashville University, 
William removed to Columbus, Mississippi, where 
he read law’ and was admitted to the bar before 
he was of age. Entering upon a successful prac- 
tice, he also conducted the Columbus Demverit, in 
which he sustained the doctrine of Jefferson and 
Madison, that the right to judge of *‘ infractions of 
the Constitution, as well as the mode and measure 
of redress,’ has never been delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government, and consequently each State has 
the right of peaceable secession. In 1847 he went 
to Mexico, as a staff officer in the Second Missis- 
sippi Regiment, performing his arduous.dutics with 
recognized ability. Opposed to the compromise 
measures of 1850, he was a member of the State 
Convention called to discuss them in 1851; and in 
1853 (the Legislature having failed to re-district 
the State) he was elected to Congress on‘the gen- 
eral ticket. Since then, he has been a leading mem- 
ber of the States Rights wing of the Democrat- 
ic party, and his frank manners, pleasing counte- 
nance, and social courtesy have given weight to his 
decided remarks. ‘‘ Never,” said he, ina speech de- 
livered in January last, ‘* have I desired a dissolu- 
tion of this Union; but should the Republican party 
obtain the control of the Government, I shall be for 
disunion. Heretofore its burdens have been chietly 
borne by the South, as the statistics which I have 
before me will clearly prove: and we have patriot- 
ically submitted to it because of our veneration for 
the Union of our fathers. For the future, I would 
demand that all the compromises and guarantees 
of the Constitution shall be rigidly enforced, and I 
would stake the Union upon the issue. And even 
in the event of its dissolution, I shall have no fears 
for the South. With a territory larger than all of 
Europe; with ur cotton now swelling up in value 
to more than two hundred million dollars: with 
our rice, and sugar, and tobacco; with a people 
united in feeling and sentiment, she has within her 
own borders all the elements of a splendid republic. 
If, then, we are to have no peace; if these aggres- 
sions are still to be continued; if this sectional 
warfare is never to cease, the South, with the 
strong arms and brave hearts of her gallant sons, 
will build up her own eternal destiny.”’ 

Otrno R. the Representative from 
the Fourth District, was born in Jessamine County, 
Kentucky, and graduated at St. Joseph's College, 
at Bardstown in that State, after which he re- 
moved to Mississippi, where he has since been a 
leading member of the bar. Identifying himself 
with the States Rights party, he served two years 
in the Lower, and six years in the Upper House 
of the Legislature of Mississippi, during which 
time he took an active part in all measures calcu- 
lated to develop the resources of the State, and 
make her an independent power. In 1852 he was 
elected a member of the Electoral College which 
gave the vote of Mississippi to Pierce and King, 
and the following vear he was elected to Congress. 
In discussing the great question of the day he has 
ever taken what were considered such ultra South. 
ern views that he was opposed by a more conserv- 


ir- 
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ative States Right Democrat at the Election for the 
Thirty-Sixth Congress, but in a district of 14,000 
votes he was elected by a majority of 5501, show- 
ing that he represents his constituents. He has 
never hesitated in proclaiming that, in his opin- 
ion, the election of a Republican President would 
bring on resistance at the South, and in [soo an- 
nounced in debate that the only plan for preserv- 
ing the Union was this: ** You of the North must 
recede at once from the position vou have taken; 
throw open the Territories t@us; acknowledge our 
richt to settle them: declare to the world that, if a 
Territory apply for admission as a slave State, vou 
will at once, and without any reservation, admit 
her: execute the Fugitive Shave Law: however 
unpleasant it may be te vou, give assurance to the 
people of the South, that when their slaves run 
away, vou will gait least, interpese no obstacles to 
their recovery ;/cease vour eternal war upon this 
institution, and then we may expect the storm to 
subside, the political waters to reeede, and the ves 

sel of state to right herself, and dance gavly away 
before a prosperous breeze. Lam no prophet, nor 
the son ofa prophet, but tell you that, unless 
vou do this, unless vou alesist from the course 
Which vou are pursuing, the historian new lives 
who will write the sad epitaph of ddan Mat upon 
the monument of the nation.” 

Joun J, Representative from the 
District, was born where he now resides, in Wasi 
County, Mississippi, about the time that State was 
admitted into the Union. Receiving a thoreu hk 
education, he was admitted to the bar, and so is. 
tinguished himselfas an advocate that he was ses 
tu the State Legislature soon after attaining his 
majority. Repeateddy re-elected, and twice chosen 
Spoaker, he was, in 1800, transferred to the Senate, 
and in 1854 was elected Governor, succecding Hon. 


Ilenry S. Foote. While inthe 
he distinguished himself in advanein: tho tuternal 
improvements of the State, in pert ber 


cational system, and in developing, ber mechanical 
interests,. After the death of the nted 
man, Governor M'Rue was elected as his 
and took his seat during the second session of the 
Lhirts-Pifth Congress. During the prolonged con- 
te-t which resulted in the election of Mr. Penning- 
ten as Speaher of the Thirty-Sixth Congress. he 
tock an active part in the exciting debates; and 
his per lonced catechising of Mr. Carter of New 
York, on the tenets of the Republican party, in a 
ood-natured yet determined manner, was a feat- 
ure of the strugele. For himself, he not onls 
deemed slavery national, but universal ipstitu- 
tion of God and man, nature and Christianity Sgarth 
and heaven—having its origin in the law of God, 
sustained by the Bible, sustained by Christianity, 
sustained by the laws of all nations, sustained by 
all history in all parts of the world.” 
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HIGH TREASON. 


TINUE crime of high treason is unfamiliar to 
our courts and juries; the very word—trea- 
son—is not understood by the bulk of our pco- 
ple—so calm and peaceful has been our national 
life during the past two generations. 
‘Treason against the United States," 
the Constitution (Art. 5, Sect. 3), ** shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in 
adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort.” A subsequent clause in the Consti- 
tution empowered Congress to pronounce the 
penalty of treason, which it did in the statute 
of April 50, 1790, declaring that persons con- 
vieted of treason should ‘suffer death,” and 
that persons “adjudged guilty of misprision of 
treason’ —that Is to say, persons who knew of 
the treason and did not make it known to the 
authoritices—should be ‘*injprisoned not exceed- 
ing seven years, and fined not exceeding £1000.” 
This is the law of treason in the United States. 
There is but one very famous case of treason 
in our judicial records—that of Aaron Burr. 
Fifty-six years have elapsed since Burr com- 
mitted the acts which led to his trial. He had 
been Vice-President of the United States, and 
had vainly hoped to be President. He not only 
failed in that project, but on the re-clection of 
Jefferson was set aside as Vice, and Clinton, 
of New York, chosen in his stead; he failed 
again in his effort to become Governor of this 
State. It was the smart of these defeats which 
set him plotting. lis scheme was to establish 
an independent government west of the Alle- 
ghanies, which should include Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, the Territory of Louisi- 
ana (out of which we have since made the States 
of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Kansas), 
and part of Mexico. Some of his letters and 
confessions justify the belief that the form of 
government he proposed to adopt was monarch- 
ical, with himself as sovereign, and New Orleans 
as his capital. At any rate, it is certain that 
he looked to the secession of the States and Ter- 
ritories mentioned, to the acquisition of part of 
Mexico, and to the consolidation of a great em- 
pire on the wanks of the Mississippi. He pro- 
ceeded so far with his enterprise as to collect 
bodies of men in various places, to seize some 
military posts, to secure the confederation of 
certain dissatisfied officers of the army and 
navy, and to enter into negotiations with some 
furcign Powers, whose aid he proposed to secure 
by allowing them peculiar commercial privileges. 
From the contemporancous accounts of his pro- 
cecdings it would seem that he obtained very 


considerable encouragement from the people of 
the ‘Territories of Mississippi and Louisians 
It is supposed that the pulse of Jackson en 
felt, for in a letter to Claiborne he says; «4 
hate the Dons, and would like to see Mexie, 
reduced; but [would die in the last ditch te. 
fore | would see the Union disunited,”’ But ut 
Franhktort, Kentucky, where Burr Wits arrested 
by a zealous district-attorney, he was triumph. 
antly acquitted, and honored by a public ball 
afterward. Matters were working favorably 
enough for his schemes, a considerable force 
had been collected on Blennerhasset Island, and 
newspapers Were sedulously in 
me the peo] le on the Mississippi with SUCCESS lon. 
ist doctiine~. when Pre sieddemt Je terson Issued 
This 


treasure turned the tide, The People 


his famous proclamation apainst Burr. 


lroucht face to faee with the emery nat. 
of the Government and 
The Lecishiture Of rized 


be ifs 


uralls toh the side 
lovalty. 
the seizure «ot The Leyvishiture 
of miilitin te pruard the river. 
The Governer of Missis-ipy 1 rriters Called 
ont to arrest Burrs At New Onlean. 
his accomplices were arrested. ‘The 
great sccessionist himself was taken in 
sent to Virginia, and there 
tried tor high treason Chief Justice Marshall 
presided, and charged the jury that there was 
ne evidence of there havinge been any assem. 
Llages of men Sto resist the Governme nt, 
and ne eviderce to connect Burr with the vath- 
Which had takén on rhasset 
If the Government proved that 
there had been asscmblayes of men in arms. in- 


“tiated by Burr, and intending: to resist the 


Msoverniment, it would seem that he would have 


been couvietcd and hanged. 

our reports Which sheds any light on the law ot 
treason in the United States. 

Within the past few days the painful subject: 
has been ogitated in Tegal and social circles 
Persons have been summoned before the Grand 
Juss in New York for shipping arms to Alaba- 
‘arolina. A collector is said te 
have been arrested in Seuth Carolina for pro- 
testing is willingness to pay over duties to th 
United States Government. Affidavits have 
heen laid before the Supreme Court charging 
ex-members of the Cabinet and ex-Senators 
With treason. [ft the present controversy be not 
adjusted by a compromise our courts will soon 
be busily enpaged in cases of treason. 

Two rather interesting legal quesiions bove 
been sugpested recent events: 

1. What is ‘levying war” against the Unites 
States? Blackstone Says (Book IV... si 
that war may be levied by taking arms tov. - 
form the laws, to remove evil counselors. or 
other grievances whether real or pretended... 
To resist the king's forces by defending a castle 
against them is a levying of war; and so is an 
insurrection with a view to pull down all in- 
closures, and the like.” Chief-Justice Mar- 
Shall said: “If a body of men be actually as. 
scmbled for the purpose of effecting bs force a 
treasonalle purpose, all those who perform uns 
part, however minute, or however remote trom 
the scene of action, and whoare actually leagned 
in the general conspiracy, are to be considered 
iis traitors.” 

2. What is ** adhering to the enemies of the 
United States, giving them aid and comfort 2” 
Blackstone (Book IV., p. 82) says that * giving 
the enemy intelligence, sending him provisicns, 
selling him arms,” is giving him aid and comfort. 

The authority of Blackstone is the more im- 
portant as the clause in the Constitution above 
quoted was, as we learn from Curtis on the Con- 
stitution (Book IV., Chap. xii,, p. 384), taken 
verbatim from the english statute, 25 
ward TIT. cap. 2, upon which Blackstone's com- 
mentary is based. 
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ON THE WATCH. 


Goversxon Banks, of Massachusetts, recom- 
mends, in his last Message, that the dome of the 
Boston State House be gilded. That dome is the 
Mest conspicuous object as you approach the city ; 
and it is secn from all the neighboring heights, as 
the dome of St. Peter's is seen from the villas about 
Rome. Boston also sits upon its three hills, dark 
afd massive, like a feudal baron; and the gilded 
dome would be only like a glittering crown, re- 
minding the feudatory villages around of the grand- 
eur of their lord. That lord ought to be proud of 
his subjects, for no city in the world had ever a 
more thrifty, prosperous, intelligent neighborhocd 
of villages, which overlap and run into each other, 
contented withthemselves and proud of the whole. 

Now if, some winter morning, when vou wish to 
get a little nearer to the seeret of that thrift and 
character, vou take one of the trains that are in- 
cessantly departing westward from Boston, after 
crossing the Back Bay, and gliding through the 
gardens of Brookline and Brighton, skirting the 
valley of the Charles River, vou will find your» If 
in the pretty village of West Newton. It is white 
and wooden, and neat and cheerful, especially a> 
you see it the next moment from the comfertabl 
robes, wrapped in which you are slipping alon, the 
road bebind a solid pair of horses, making music 
as they go. A few moments bring you to the road 
which winds above a broad basin of the Chailes, 
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upon which they are cutting ice. “The surfa of 
river is furrowed by a horse and machine, and 
process looks to you like winter plowing. Dut 
under are spires amony the trees: and nearer, 
4 the very @dge ofthe river basin, is a low 
otory building, full of windows. The spires 
the “oires of Waltham, and the many-windowed 


ile i j 
is the factory of the American Watch 


thi 
t 


or ln mifectures, that of wate les must be the 
ind delicate. But why should 
our Watches? asks common sen-e and 
jus of American enterpris Why should 
the American Watch Company ; and in 
to tory that Company is demonstrating why 
\t make them for ourselves, And it is a 
itl il satin fic tory unswer to a vs rs | lain 


two hundred and fi 
of which about «a third are 


aclozen in all 


ve VW Oe 
ciel ure foreioners, 


and the work is alinost ex- 
eIv done by mehinerv, bat machinery so 
ite amd beautiful that, when vour mind has 
excite by observing the 
te vou ine splioable processes efile 
ps, Vou feel as it ve secon the | 
brain an fell play, t in Ite s 
eness of the is vilderin 
ef which a hantred and fiftw thousand 
ppound. ‘They are hept in little class phial 
ofthe Homeopathic medicine 


here are shavings of th ib so fime that tive theu- 
be Jail st le tee an ine 

’ here are measures that will indicate the ten 

t part of au teh Here, with acth ing 


of 


pont, with a pooste 

of the tine be: 
and bere the gal 

the plates; while just Rug mel, wheels, 

uter rin studded with 

volve with a velocity that 


| 
of oh ls’ ure pol- 


proce sets thy pure 


<tnall Wis; s oF 


frosty complexion Which is pecoliar to 

precision th k bw omachinery m lie 

s the whole business fhe Company may 
ie turne out about fortv er thousand 
vat nd these are all divided into ditterent 
s-es. sizes, ete. For instandée, there tiav be a 
or five thousand foundation~ eut and 

hoped toeday. are all exactly of the san 
cach line in on ore-pomds with the same 

i all the others Peach hole is drilled in precisets 
the same spot, so that the serew Which will tit ow 
hole in one will perfectly tit the corresponding hele 
di. So with the wheels alse; and if vour watel: 


or blind es nie such peart, 


vou have only to semd te the factory its number 
class, and vou returnemail the part 
Do vou guess hew it packed? A 
thin las r of cork ms cut Open and the irt insert. 
ed; then it is clove Land tied with a bit of silk, put 
in an envelope, ant dropped inte the post-oflice. 

Wondering and charmed, vou follow on through 
the ditferent work-shops of the cheerful and airy 
factory—for it is open every where to the sun, and 
there is mo deleterious dust from any of the pro- 
bhere is one room-—the Salamander room 
—in which the enamel forthe dial ts set in a fervid 
furnace, and the heat is not less than a hundred 
de srees of Fubrenheit 

And there is one pleasant linpres-ion 
antest of all--that vou bring awas W hile the in- 
huite Variety of ma hinery seems almost self-intel- 
livent, the workmen and women impress vou with 
the heartiest respect; and when, as vou pause in 
the office. vou are shownth: beautiful watch that 
Was recently civen by the citizens of Waltham to 
the wife of Governor Banks, you are irresistibly 
reminded that he came out of a factory in this very 

su to le Speaker in Congress and Governor of 
his State, and retlect that, as vou have just seen 
the making of watches that mark the time of dav, 
so, among the makers, vou have seen the men 
whose intelligence and ability matk the time of our 
civilization and progress—a time in which the wel- 
fare of society is getting to be more and more es- 
tablished upon the only permanently sure basis, 


cesses, 


-the pleas- 


the -elfrespect and intelligence of labor. 
—tLhere are the spires of Waltham—the pretty 
white town of West Newton—and, whiz! here are 


the stee» tiers of dark brick-louses ri-ing to the 
House. You observe that Boston has not 
vet its gilt crown on; but remem!ering what you 
have seen—retlecting that now it is shown that we 
ean furnish ourselves with the best watches so 
much more cheaply than when we import the m— 
vou will stop at the foot of the State House steps 
long enough to say, “ You deserve a crown, because 
these things have been done under your eye and 
by your spirit.” 

‘Then, if you choose, you may rise ‘and insite 
eagon Street to give three cheers for the twenti- 
eth century! 


Stute 


ELIZA GILBERT. 


Loxe ago, when life was only a sunny lounge 
through Europe, a bright spring day shone upon 
pretty Munich as the Lounger and his friends, 
chanting Hohen-Linden, rolled up the cheerful 
streets of the little city. ‘The Greek gleam in Mu- 
nich is a little droll, because vou do not look for it 
in a southern German city. It is not derived from 
the fact that Otho is the son of the old Lewis of 
Bavaria, so much as from the taste of the late 
King, which has erected Greek temples, and given 
them Greek names, and was universally loyal to 
the Hellenic genius. 

We all went to the palace, which was very splen- 
did, and new in many rooms. The great recep- 
tion-hall, of polished marble, is one of the famous 
rooms of Eurepe. But the most interesting of all 
the rooms was the Gallery of Beauty—a collection 
of portraits of the most beautiful women in Eu- 
rope, who had been at King Lewis’s Court, or 
whom he had seen am! especially admired. They 


were of every nation and complexion—Greek and 


English, Russian and Spanish—and among them a 
daughter of Mared Bovzaris, ‘There was another 
portrait of a dark-haired, dark-eved woman—vwho 
was that? It was the Countess of Land-feldt;: 
and in Kaulbach’s studio, near by. there was a 
full-length portrait of the same darh-eved woman. 
From the palace we went to the * koglish Gar- 
den,” a park laid out in the pieturesque Luglish 
tvle. ‘There of lawn, thir 
pleasant to see after the formality of the French 
gardenine: an strolled about in the warm 
sun a pony phacton came raphily up the avenue, 
while the driver 


were sw CE ps 


aud broad windi 
| us We 


slackened its speed as it passed us, 
looked at us with the dark eves of the portrait 
flashing, wayward eves—the mass of hair 
coiled back from the face, and the head | 
slishtly as she passed, 


In the “evening the same party sat In the par- 


quette at the opera. It was Auber 
sweet, but half-forgotten work of the mel 
Frenchinan. ‘The lively southern German au lence 


enjoved cach pretty turn of the music; and several 

of the neighbors suddenly rising and looking round 

of the entr actes, 

surrounded by a merry com 

pany, sat the la lv of the lei 

atticed, and chatting, waving a let fan. 
other dias 


with te tri 


mist look« 


box 


nv phaeton, 


lonely reom upon Lone | 
rel but a humane Christian « 


gvinan, died a poot paralytic. Ne friend fellow 
att hurial, for there was no friend. Yet, 

the lid of the coffin and looked i, 
Vou we should have recognized the 
portrait hung in the bhi 
Gallery, whe thished so timely through the Pu: 


and queene tit -o festally in the opera-lbox? 
-forlorn, forsaken, smitten; a ri 
Lela Montez. They ensraved 
za Gilbert” upon her coffin, that the vanity of life 
might not descend with her body to th: 
What a pitiful tragedy! So fearfully friendless 
was she that censure is forgotten, and no werds 
are strong enough fitly to point the moral. As the 
kind clergyman close his book, and all that re- 
hidden from human sizht for- 


it was she 


of conte rapt 


d of r Wais 


ever, may he not have murmured in his heart : 

h r hand-« I . 

A- if praving dumbly, 
fiver his r bre 

Owning her weakne 
Hier evil behavior. 

And leaving with 
Her sine tu her Saviour.” 

TIL KING Is DEAD! LONG LIVE THE KING! 


Tir poor ob King of Prussia, Frederick William 
Fourth, is dead at last, and will wash his face in 
macaroni soup no mere. lis brother, the hite 
Revent, Prince of Prussia, hnown to us in the 
dasuerreotvpes for his tall, gaunt figure, bis stern 
face, and the snowy whiteness of his hair, is now 
King of Prussia. It is his son who marrikd Vii- 
toria’s dauchter, and the English Princess will one 
dav Le Queen of Prus-ia, 

the poor old Ring! He was be 
lever once; but his brain was early confused with 
foolish ideas of divine royal right, and divine serv- 
ile «fs pen lenis While it was only the rv, it Was 
net important. Kings, if they choose, may sup 
pose that they have some divine right that other 
icers set to transact the business of this worl 
But they are pretty sure to be sud len- 
Iv mndeccived in these days, and poor Frederick 
Willians’s undeceiving came on the of March, 
I~ 1s, 
the King of Trance had gene 
umbrella under his arm 


weeks before, 
of in haste with a baggy 
and the crown falling off his head. Tle contded 
himself and his family to pertidious Albion, as all 
the other Frenchmen, in turn, de, and have done, 
from the enagrs of “YS down to Monsieur L. N. 
Bonaparte Lurope began to rip} le with the com- 
motion that commenced in Paris, and one evenin.z 
the extending wave reached Berlin, and a charce 
of cavalry cleared the street, with a few sabre cuts 
among the cenatle, right and left. The city was 
wondertully excited and troops were concentrated 
upon it. The Assembly met and, to the general 
~urp rise, the poor old King, with all his tine theo- 
rics of divine right, granted a national guard and 
made other promises. All Berlin tlocked to the 
palace to say * Thank you, King Frederick Will- 
iam.” But at the very moment in Which he stcod 
upon the baleony, surrounded by the ros al family. 
and bowing his acknowl-dments, by some crim- 
inal mistake the soldiers charged upon the people. 
Lhe people suspected treachery: it was a mutual 
suspicion, for the soldiers suspected the same, and 
the people poured from the court of the palace inte 
the city, erying vengeance-and to arms. 

At that moment the Lounger saw the present 
Queen of Prussia hurrying into ber carriage at her 
palace door, aad disappear with furicus speed to- 
ward the King’s palace It was then about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. By eight nt night there 
was general battle throughout the city between the 
troops and the people. The next morning was 
Sunday. The city was profoundly and unnaturally 
still. The troops slept upon the barricades, and 
the poor old King had conquered his people: but it 
was the late Regent, the present King, the tall, 
gaunt, stern, and white-hdired Prince of Prussia 
who had commanded the troops, and it was he who 
was cursed by the sullen people, who passed the day 
in active preparation for a renewed tight. 

But with the sunset came concessions fiom the 
King, and the famous proclamation liebe Berliner, 
dear Berlin children of my heart. The King of- 
fered to put himself at the head of a reconstructed 
Gierman empire. 
through the same streets in which on Saturday his 
troops had shot the people, the King rode on horse- 
back on Wednesday, in a military costume, cheered 
by the people, and thinking himself already Em- 
peror of Germany— or, perhaps, only playing think 
so, for the sake of peace. 

It was the list time I saw his Majesty. Cham- 
pagne and foolish feudal notions softened his brain, 


The people were pacitied; and ¥ 
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and the poor old King hgé been for some years a 
pitial lie is dead at last—possibly 
nobody shedding a tear, and the white hairs of the 
caunt brother are crowned. Probably his heart 
does not leap much as his head feels the crown. 
lor in the days that have dawned upon Europe 
and the world a crown is no plaything. 
-- 
THE NEW NOVEL. 

last Number of L/arper’s Monthly Thack- 
vins his new Story of Philip, in which we 
are to learn who helped him, who harmed him, 
and whe passed him by. As the curtain rises we 
.eral of our old friends upon the stage. Ma- 
jor Pendennis and his nephew Arthur, his own bi- 
ocrapher and that of his voung friend Clive New- 
in later days, and now of Philip Firmin. 
(sre, Friars’ s: hool, toe, in which old Colonel New- 
come sall adsum while the evening bell tolled— 
(Colonel Neweome, one of the tenderest and truest 
characters in our modern literature—Grey Friars’ 


spectacle, 


‘ 


slish erities ery out upon these 
untanees and the old places, and want to 


} i Jhackeray has actually run dry and has 
ne new characters to offer. Softly, softly, dear 
sil “Js the old so bad?” A few touches, a 
foating strain from the eld syn.phome only at- 


ore Willingly tothe new. It is a novel 


tha uve are to have: but what would 
Must not Vernet paint battle. 
pieces? Dy. bi ith 
Major? is Vanity Fair closed 
t of hearit outity Never: the 
Society” bs ** Society.” 

| ut haus a certain range: Walter 
Scott pleasant tunes of Scotland 
Dickens is most Dickens ina half 


7 bulfextravayant realm. Fielding was 
the laureate of Lnglish life in certain aspects, and 


bhacheray in som: others. It seems to be under- 
| thie Pav party thitt the novelist has 
with peculiar interest to this novel— 

teniv toimaintain his oll r-putation, but to hold 


his own asaimst the anti-Phackeravites who have 
increased of late. For Thackeray is an editor of a 
popular Magazine. ‘There are very many aspir- 
ants for place upon its pages, and as they are sev- 
erally unsuccessful, they have naturally no love 
for the editor. Then Thackeray has been needless. 
Iv sore about the assaults of the Svturd Rervew, 
and those of various correspondents fur newspapers; 
and he feels unquestionably that he has now to con- 
quer back to their allegiance some, at least, of his 
old admirers, 

Already in the initial number it is not difficult 
to recognize the old touch, the sad, delicate sar- 
cusm, the sharp stroke at the snol, and the tender 
-ympathy with misfortune. The simple sinewy 
Saxon in which he delights and makes others de- 
lisht. gives a perfect transparency to his stvle: 
and we may anticipate for several months a feast 
of pure Roglish undetiled, and the clear-cut groups 


of a wreat master of fiction. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ir a pretty Young Lady talked too much would it be 
ununllart to admire her. but to qualify it by saying that 
her beauty Was wn pen trop prononce. 

bis ThoYInG THE ENEMY'S WORKS. 

-ack of the Emperer’s Palace at Pekin, a number 
and clocks were destroyed. We sup- 
soldiers it a= an amusement merely by war 
of killine tim 

——- 

fur briert or six Royart Ac 

What coer is it that coutains several? An umber (4 


for THE SoctaL Crrere.—W hen is a young lady 
like a poucher® Whim she has her hair in a net. 

— 
SERENADE. 

va Slouched Hat and Spanish Cloak, wita 
a Guitar, and a Flute obbdligato. 
printed in italics in the following Song are 
represent the accompaniment of wind and 
unents 


To be an 


The words 
intended ty 
stringed im=t: 

Li-t. Angelina, list! 
ber the stare are shining bright, 
And thev say to you, 
(th —tootle-tootle-too, 
Anvelina dear, Good-night! 


The heron has gone to rest 

(m the banks of the Tweed-le deedl¢-dee, 
And the thruch and the linpet 

Ilnve flown this minute 

To the tree, to the tum-fum tree! 


This, diddl «itn diddle-dum, 
This, diddleedum, diddle-pido, 
This is the melodie 
«of your fond Fido! 


Refrain appassionato. 
Angelina, list! 
Por the stars are shining bright, 
They say to you 
‘votle-tootle-too ; 
y cry to thee 
The Chinese have a saying that ‘only fools and beg- 
vars feel the cold. The one have not the wit to clothe ad- 
¢juately, the others are too poor to provide necessary 
chihing.” 


c 
ddle-dear, Good-nicht,! 


There is no place like home,” said a fop, the other 
evening to a pretty young lady. ‘Do you really think 
so?” said the young lady. ‘Oh yes,” was the reply- 
* Then,” said she, ** why don't you stay there?” 

A Sreetrp Heart.—*“] am afraid of the lightning,” mur- 
mured a pretty woman, during a thunder-storm. “ Well 
you may be," said a despairing lover, * when your heart 
is stecl.” 

An actor fell throngh a loose trap as he was leaving the 
stage. Lmerging instanily afterward, he was met with a 
hearty laugh, and the remark of a wag, **I was sorry to 
see you deacend to such ‘clap-trap’ manoeuvres as that.” 
* Yes," was his quick reply; “* but you'll admit I never 
undertake any thing without going through.” 

CAN'T TAKE ANY THING StrROoNG.—‘* Digby, will you 
take some of this butter ** Thank you, ma'am, I belong 
to the temperance society —can't take any thing strong," 
replied Digby. 

Women can easily preserve their youth; for she who 

captivates the heart and understanding‘mever grows old. 


SACHIELORS, ATTENTION ! —The attention of bachelors is 
invited to the following * wail:"~.There are some 
sights in this world; a city sacked and burned—a battle- 
field after a great sleughter—a London in the midet of a 
plague—a ship burning at sea—a family pining in starva- 
tion—a jug of treacle upset upon the pavement. All bad, 
it ix frue. Put to us, the saddest sight of all ix an old 
bachelor wearing toward the end of is journey of life, his 
great duties undone. TPvor fellow! jurt look at him: his 
thirt-buttons off—hi- etocking= out at toes—not a son or 
daughter, not a relative to drop a tear, close his eyes in 
death, or to leave his money to—nobedv? in fact, to are 
for him—*+shunned by saint an* sinner!" Were we such 
& man.—or rather holf of a man—the mild reproving eye 
of a widow or maiden laly would drive us mad! But 
there is still hope. Uglier and older men than apy of our 
friends have marricd beantiful wives, who trained them 
admirably, and -pent their money elegantly! 

Dox aLp AND THE CockNEYS.—T wo sparks from London, 
while enjoying them-rives among the heather in Argyle- 
ehire autumn, came upon a decent-looking shepherd 
reading on the top of a hill. They accosted him by re- 
marking—** You have a fine view here; you will see a 
great way.’ ay, ou ay, a ferry great way.” ** Ah! 
you will see America here?” ‘Farrer than that/* said 


Donald. “Ah! how's thgt’" ‘Qu, juet wait till the 
tuist awa, an’ you'llPee the mune.” 


YANKFF AND THE the visit of 
the Prince of Wales to the American shore=, not ouly were 
the Duke of Neweastle. Earl St. Germains, Lord Lyons, 
and «thers connected with the Prince's suite the objects of 
yreat attraction, but the footmuen alo came in for a share. 
(me of them was very much bothered by an American, 
who mist k him.for Lord Lyon-. J -hndid net think it 
worth while to undeceive the ingui-ifive individual, and 
let him talk on. At lencth Jonathan spoke something in 
this etvle: * This ix a mighty fine country, ain'tit? You've 
got nm thing like it in England, ‘ev you? How fur’ev you 
bin’ From Detrite to Chicagoand st. Lewis, etc.? Myr! 
(ome now, ain't it a fine country; dent you like it” 
thus address assumed his most anietocratic air, 
pulled down wai-tcot, stroked his chin, and in§the 
serious tone said—* Like it, certainly. If 
it's all ae goed as the portion we have paseed through. I 
will buy it before go home!" 

Tur Teyuan’s * torman who had recently 
taken to himeelf a wife, was exccedingly tender to her in 
epithet: hie frequent addres« to her was “My lamb." 
(one day a little dirty-faced boy asked for a toy, and the 
bu-y teyman said. **My lamb, serve that boy, please” 
The boy was served and sent away, but son retu 
have hie tey changed. The toyman doubted whether it 
had been bought at his shep, and asked, ** Who served 
ve #"—The lad replied, *+ It war the lam’, Sir.“—The tey- 
man exchenged the toy, and fur the future addressed his 
wife az if -he were a rational creature. 

A CONTENTED LIFE. 
(At Thirty.) 
Five hundred pounds I have sated— 
A rather moderate store— 
No matter; I shall be content 
When I've a little more. 
(At Fort: 
Well, I can count ten thousand no~— 
That's better than before; 
And I may well be satirfied 
When I've a little more. 
(At Fifty.) 
Some fifty thousand—pretty well— 
Dut I have earned it sore; 
However, I shall net complain 
When I've a little more. 
(Aft Sixty.) 
(me hundred thousand—sick and old— 
Ah, life is half a bore! » 
Yet I can be content to live 
When I've a little more. 
; (At Seventy.) 
He dies—and to his greedy heirs 
Ile leaves a countless store; 
His wealth has purchased him a tomb— 
And very little more! 


In the examination of an Irish caze for aszault and bat- 
tery. counsel, om cross-examining the witness, asked him 
what they had at the first place they stopped? He an- 
ewered, **Four glasses of ale.” **What next?" “Two 
glasses ofwine.” ** What next*" “(ne glass of brandy.” 
** What next*” “A fight, of course.” 


** Why is it, husband, that whenever we send for a pound 


of tea or coffee to the grocer it falls an ounce short?" **@h, 
it’s just a weich he has.” 


** Well, Suzan, what do you think ——— ladies be- 

ing happy?” Why, I think theredfre mof® ain't that ts 
than is that ain't.” 


A royal zoul may belong to a ggar and a beggariy 
to a king. 
“Sir, you have broken your promise.” 
mind; I can make ancther just as gvod." 


“Oh, never 


“IT have given you 1 honest opinion, Madam.” ~** sir, 
you never had one.” 

Every man is a worse man in pr: portion as he is unfit 
for the married state. 

The purest joy we can experience in one we love, is to 
see that person a source of happiness to others. 


Tom Hood sevs nothing spoils a holiday like a Sunday 
coat or a pair of new boots. To have time set easy, your 
garments must set the example. 

Tur Lareutye Gaurt.—To perform the laughing gam- 

ut, without pause or mistake, thus: 


ha ha 
a ha 
ha 
ha 
ha 
ha 


ha 
ha 


ha 


A SEASONABLE Hryt.—Don't undertake to throw cold 
water on your wife's darling schemes, unless you want to 
get into hot. 


Say this correctly without stopping: 
Borachio Mustachio Whiskerifusticus the bald and brave 
Bombardino of Bagdad helped Abomilique Blue-Deard 
Bashaw of Babelmandeb to beat down an abominahe 
Bumble Bee at Balzora.” 


Uniform love is now defined as the love of a girl fur a 
volunteer. 


It is supposed the fellow who left the house was not able 
to take it with him. 


The Parisians have a delicate mode of ing deli- 
cate ideas. We were recently walking through the Pas- 
sage des Panoramas on the botilevard, when we remarked 
the following notice stuck upon the door of a closed shop: 
‘: Business suspended here to-day, to complete the conju- 
gal copartnership.” 

Don’t be cross because you are turning gray. 

are grizzly, you needn't be a grizzly bear. 


If you 


Be careful how you jest. The richest joke of the seasor 
may be a very unseasonable one, and produce a very bad 
crop. 

** My sister,” said a poor man with a large family, “‘is 

a fine specimen of artificial ice. She lately feeeived a 


legacy, and immediately became a lump of ice to me.” 
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‘Who look 


-RALPH FARNHAMWM’S LAST DREAM. 
In the midst of his children’s children,*by the home-fire’s cheerful blaze, 
An old man sat in an easy-chair, dreaming of by-gone days; 

Dreaming of wearisome marches, by flood, morass, and wold, 

Where many a brave heart fainted with hunger and thirst and cold: 
Dreaming of midnight watchcs in the reg t drizzling rain, 

And the hum of his comrades’ voices, that he never should hear again ; 
Of the smouldering fires of the bivouac, theesentinel’s measured tread, 
The smoke and roar of the battle, and the faces of the dead— 

Of the fair young son of his neighbor, who fought and fell by his side, 
And the sacred message he gave him to his girl-love when he died. 
He saw the face of the maiden grow as cold as death and as pale, 

As he sat by her father’s hearth-stone and told her the cruel tale. 

“ Ay, ay!” in his sleep he murmured, “she was fair and he was brave, 
Bat she faded away like a blossom, and we made him a soldier’s grave. 
But we routed the British legions, and sent them over the sea, 

For the God of battles helped us, and our native land was free. 

My son, I have been dreaming a dream that gave me pain ; 

I thought I was young, and a soldier, fighting for freedom again: 

I saw the tents and the banners, and the shining ranks of the foe, 

And the crimson tracks our poor recruits left on the frozen snow. - 
But is it true, this rumor, or only an idle tale— 

Do they talk of di ing the Union ?—Ah, well may your cheek grow pale, 
And well may an man tremble, and his heart beat faint and low, 
When he thinks of the price it. cost us some fourscore years ago! | 

I have watched its growing greatness through a life of many years, 
But I never forgot that its blessings were purchased with blood and tears. 
I never forgot the privations of fourscore years ago, 

When the naked feet of our poor recruits left crimson tracks in the snow. 
I never forgot their faces, and I seem to see them still, 

straight into the face of death at the battle of Bunker’s Hill. 
And so the home of Marion is the first to break the band 

That bound the beautiful sisterhood of our beloved land; 

The children of the heroes around whose memory clings 

The glory of King’s Mointain, Cowpens, and Eutaw Springs! 


‘I saw our”blessed banner, with its white and crimson bars, 


When fair South Carolina was one of the thirteen stars; 
And if ever that constellation is marred or rent in twaii, 
It would blast the sight of these poor old eyes to see its folds again. 
If God has forsaken our country, the only boon I crave 
Is that He will delay its ruin till I have gone down to the grave; 
For I could. not breathe with traitors, nor turn my face to the sun, 
Nor dwell in the land of the living, when the States are no longer one.” 
Saran T. Boron. 
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UNDER THE FIR-TREES. | 
A HARVEST ROMANCE. 


**Ha, Marian! well met, fair maid! 
roaming this-bright morn?” 
The maiden, with a sigh, replies, ‘‘ My Lord, to 
lease the corn.” 

Her hair with blossoms wild bedeck’d, her cheek 
with blushes dyed, 

She stands a very queen of flowers, yet downcast 
as a bride. 


Where 


**Come, Marian, my love, with me; nay, why 
so bashful now? | 
This scorching sun will deeply tinge the white- 
ness of thy brow; 

The coarse, harsh stubble of the fields these lit- 
tle hands will spoil; 

My village beauty was not born to suffer heat 
and toil. 


‘*Come, fairest, come, why linger still? Such 
rude employment leave ; 

Beneath the fir-trees’ welcome shade, we'll wan- 
der as at eve. 

Have you that happy hour forgot—my mur- 
mur’d vows and sighs? 


| Dear Marian, turn, and let me read my answer 
in thine eyes!” 


Fair Marian at his bidding turns; they pace be- 
neath the trees, 

Whose tall and tender columns wave and mut- 
ter with each breeze. 

But those sweet eyes are filled with tears, the 
blush forsakes her cheek. 

** What is it troubles Marian so? Speak, little 
maiden, speak.’ 


Bat Marian, resting on a bank, looks down and 
thinks a while; 

The handsome noble, lounging near, looks on 
with careless smile. 

No sound disturbs the solitude but labor's dis- 
tant hum: 

Impatiently at last he cries, ‘“‘ My sweetest, art 
thou dumb ?” 


Then, hands clasped loosely round his arm, up- 
turn’d her pretty face, 

Fair Marian says with earnest air, yet full of 
modest grace, 

‘*'The words you whisper’d me last night, and 


once we met before, 
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Were best unsaid—must be forgot—gnd we 
must meet no more. 


“‘ Nay, hear me, while I tell you how, in listen- 
ing to those vows, 

With joyful beart methought I heard the wav- 
ing fir-tree boughs 

Say, as the soft wind through them sang, ‘Such 
fond words must be true. 

Ab! happy, happy Marian! he loves and loves 


but you! 


“We parted—homeward went your steps, but 
mine here linger’d still, 
Lest other eyes should guess what hopes my 
' flutt’ring bosom fill; 
But as I mused, another song the trees sang in 


mine ear, 
‘Ah, simple, simple Marian! Doubt, maiden, 
doubt and fear!’ 


“Then askéd I my sinking heart—Can such 
change be in life? : 

The daughter of the laboring man become the 
noble’s wife? 

Inured to earn my daily bread, the child of want 
and care, 

Can such as I the gems of wealth be ever meant 
to wear? 


“Then askéd I again my heart—‘ But could 
my lord mean guile? 

Would one so great as he deceive poor Marian 
with a smile? 

The untarnish’d honor of his house, his name 
be all forgot ?’ 

So mournfully the branches waved, I trembling 
fled the spot! 


‘‘ And through the long and wakeful night still 
sounded in mine car 

The soughing of those fir-tree boughs—‘ Doubt, 
maiden, doubt and fear!’ 

My lord, I have no more to tell, my inmost 
thought you know.” 

But now her falt’ring voice in vain essays to bid 
him go. 


The young man listened with his head bent 
down upon his breast. 

He answered, ‘‘ Little friend, forgive this sad 
and sorry jest; 

In seeing you so beautiful, I have been much to 
blame, 

For trifling with so pure a heart, regardless of 
your fame!” 


Bending yet lower, that fair face he once more 
looks upon. 

Porgive—forget me, Marian.”’ 
he is gone! 

faintly, more faintly falls his step—-it dies in 
far-off grove, 

And with it fades the maiden’s dream, her“first 
sweet dream of love. 


One kiss, and 


Up, up, there is no longer time here grievingly 
to stay ; 

For in the fields ask many tongues *‘ Where 
Marian is to-day ?” 

The griefs and cares of poverty must workfally 
be borne; 3 

But Marian’s tears fall thick and fast, while 
leasing in the corn. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Wirn my head full of George Barnwell, I was 
at lirst disposed to believe that J must have had 
‘ume hand in the attack upon my sister, or at 
all events that as her near relation, popularly 
known to be under obligations to her, I was a 
_*vore legitimate object of suspicion than any one 
tlse. But when, in the clearer light of next 
‘norning, I began to reconsider the matter and 
'o hear it diseussed around me on all sides, I 
took another view of the case which was more 
reasonable, 

Joe had been at the Three Jolly Bargemen, 
‘ioking his pipe, from a quarter after eight 
clock to quarter before ten. While he was 
‘here my sister had been seen standing at the 
sitchen door, amd had exchanged Good-night 
vith a farm-laborer going hgme. The man 
could not be more icular as to the time at 
which he saw her (he got into dense confusion 
when he tried to be) than that it mast have 
been before nine. When Joe went home at five 
minutes before ten he found her struck down 
on the floor, and promptly called in assistance. 
Che fire had not then burned unusually Jow, 
tor was the snuff of the candle very long; the 
candle, however, had been blown out. 

Nothing had been taken away from any part 
of the house. Neither, beyond the blowing out 
of the candle—which stood on a table between 
the deor and my sister, and was behind her 
“hon she stood facing the fire and was struck- 


was there any disarrangement of the kitchen, 
excepting such as she herself had made in fall- 
ing and bleeding. But there was one remark- 
able piece of evidence. on the spot. She had 
been struck with something blunt and heavy on 
the head and spine; afier the blows were dealt, 
something heavy had been thrown down at her 
with considerable violence as she lay on her face. 
And on the ground beside her, when Joe picked 
her up, was a convict’s leg-iron which had been 
filed asunder. 

Now Joe, examining this iron with a smith’s 
eye, declared it to have been filed asunder some 
time ago. The hue and cry going off to the 
Hulks, and people coming thence to examine 
the iron, Joe’s opinion was corroborated. They 
did not undertake to say when it had left the 
prison-ships, to which it undoubtedly had once 
belonged ; but they claimed to know for certain 
that that particular manacle had not beep worn 
by either of two convicts who had escaped last 
night. Further, one of those two was already 
retaken, and had not freed himself of his iron. 

Knowing what I knew, I set up an inference 
of my own here. I believed the iron to be my 
convict’s iron—the iron I had seen and heard 
him filing at on the marshes—but my mind did 
not accuse him of having put it to its latest use. 
For I believed one of two other persons to have 
become possessed of it, and to have turned it to 
this cruel account. Either Orlick or the strange 
man who had shown me the file. 

Now as to Orlick, he had gone to town ex- 
actly as he told us when we picked him up at 
the turnpike; he had been seen about town all 
the evening, he had been in divers companies in 
several public houses, and he had come back 
with myself and Mr. Wopsle. ‘There was no- 
thing against him save the quarrel; and my 
sister had quarreled with him, and with every 
body else about her, ten thousand times. As to 
the strange man, if he had come back for his 
two bank-notes there could have been no dispute 
about them, because my sister was fully prepared 
to restore them. Besides, there had been no 
altercation ; the assailant had come in so silent 
and suddenly that she had been felled before she 
could look round. 

It was horrible to think that I had provided 
the weapon, however undesignedly, but I could 
hardly think otherwise. *I suffered unspeakable 
trouble while I considered and reconsidered 
whether I should at last dissolve that spell of 
my childhood, and tell Joe all the story. For 
months afterward I every day settled the ques- 
tion finally in the negative, and reopened and 
reargued it next morning. ‘The contention 
came, after all, to this; the secret was such an 
old one now, had so grown into me and become 
a part of myself, that | could not tear it away. 
In addition to the dread that, having led up to 
so much mischief, it would be now more likely 
than ever to alienate Joe from me if he believed 
it, I had the further restraining dread that he 
would not believe it, but would assort it with the 
fabulous dogs and yeal cutlets as a monstrous 
invention. However, I temporized with myself, 
of course—for, was I not wavering between 
right.and wrong, when the thing is always done ? 
—and resolved to make a full disclosure if I 
should see any such new occasion as a new 
chance of helping in the discovery of the assail- 
ant. 

The Constables, and the Bow Street men from 
London—for this happened in the days of the 
extinct red waistcoated police—were about the 
house for a week or two, and did pretty much 
what I have heard and read of like authorities 
doing in other such cases. They took up sev- 
eral obviously wrong e, and they ran their 
heads v ry hard against wrong ideas, and per- 
sisted in trying to fit the circumstances to the 
ideas, instead of trying to extract ideas from the 
cireumstances. Also, they stood about the door 
of the Jolly Bargemen, with knowing and re- 
served looks, that filled the whole neighborhood 
with admiration; and they had a mysterious 
manner of taking their drink, that was almost 
as good as taking the culprit. But not quite, 
for they never did it. 


sight was disturbed, so that she saw objects mul-. 


tiplied, and grasped at visionary ted-cups and 
wine-glasses instead of the realities; her hearing 
was greatly impaired; her memory also;. and 
her speech was unintelligible. When at last she 
came round so far as to be helped down siairs, 
it was still necessary to keep my slate always by 
her, that she might indicate in wrkjng what she 
could not indicate in speech. As she was (very 
bad handwriting apart) a more than indifferent 
speller, and as Joe was a more than indifferen: 
reader, extraordinary complications arose be- 
tween them, which I was always called in’ te 
solve. The administration of mutton instead 
of medicine, the substitution of Tea for Joe, 
and the baker for bacon, were among the mild- 


_ est of my own mistakes. 


However, her temper was greatly improved 
and she was patient, A tremulous uncertainty 


_ of the action of all her limbs soon beesifiie a part 


Long after these constitutional powers had | 


| dispersed. my sister lay very ill in bed. Ler 


of her regular state, and afterward, at intervals 
of two or three months, she would often put her 
hands to her head and would then remain for 
about a week at a time in some gloomy aberra- 
tion of mind. We were at a loss to find a suita- 
ble attendant for her, until a circumstance hap- 
pened conveniently to relieve us. Mr. Wopsle’s 
great aunt conquered a confirmed habit of living 


_ into which she had fallen, and Biddy became a 


part of our establishment. 

It may have been about a month after my sis- 
ter’s reappearance in the kitchen when Biddy 
came to us with a small speckled box contain- 
ing the whole of her worldly effects, and be- 
came a blessing to the household. Above all, 
she was a blessing to Joe, for the dear old fel- 
low was sadly cut up by the constant contem- 
plation of the wreck of his wife, and had been 
accustomed, while attending on her all the 
evening, to turn to me every now and then, 
and say, with his blue eyes moistened, ‘‘ Such a 
fine figure of a woman as she once were, Pip!” 
Biddy instantly taking the cleverest charge of 
her, as though she had studied her from infan- 
cy, Joe became able in some sort to appreciate 
the greater quiet of his life, and to get down to 
the Jolly Bargemen now and then, for a change 
that did him good. It was characteristic of the 
police people that they had all more or less sus- 
pected poor Joe (though he never knew it), and 
that they had to a man concurred in regarding 
him as one of the deepest spirits they had ever 
encountered. 

Biddy’s first triumph in her new office was to 
solve a difficulty that had completely vanguish- 
ed me. I had tried hard at it, but had made 
nothing of it. Thus it was: 

Again and again and again my sister had 
traced upon the slate a character that looked 
like a curious T, and then, with the utmost 
eagerness, had called our attention to it as 
something she particularly wanted. I had in 
vain tried every thing producible that began 
with a T, from tar to toast and tub. At length 
it had come into my head that the sign looked 
like a hammer, and on my lustily calling that 
word in my’ sister’s ear she had begun to ham- 
mer on the table, and expressed a qualified as- 
sent. Thereupon I had brought in all our ham- 
mers, one after another, but without avail. Then 
I bethought me of a crutch, the shape being much 
the same, and [ borrowed one of a cripple in the 
village, and displayed it to my sister with con- 
siderable confidence. But she shook her head to 
that extent, when she was shown it, that we were 
terrified lest, in her weak and shattered state, 
she should dislocate her neck. 

When my sister found that Biddy was very 
quick to understand her, this mysterious sign 
immediately reappeared on the slate. Biddy 


looked thoughtfully at it, heard my explana- 
tion, looked thoughtfully at my sister, looked 
thoughtfully at Joe (who was always represent- 


— 


ed on the slate by his initial letter), and ran into 
the forge, followed by Joe and me. 

* Why, of course!” cried Biddy, with an ex- 
ultant face. ‘‘ Don’t yon see?_ It's Aim?” 

Orlick, without a doubt! She Had lost his 
name, and could only siggify him by his ham- 
mer. We told him why we wanted hgm to come 
into the kitchen, and Le slowly’ laid down his 
hammer, wiped his brow with his arm, took 
nother wipe at it ‘with his apron, and came 
touching out, with a curioug looss, vagabond 
a in the knees that strongly distinguished 
im. 

I confess that I expeoted to see my sister de- 
nounce him, and that I was di inted by 
the different result. She i the great- 
est anxiety to be on good terms with him; was 
evidently much pleased by his being at length 
— and motioned that she would have 
im given something to drink. She watched 
his countenance as if she were particular! 
wishful to be assured that he took kindly to 
reception ; she showed every possible desire to 
conciliate him; and there was an air of hum- 
ble propitiation in all she did, such as I have 
seen pervade the bearing of a frightened child 
toward a hard master. After that day, a day 
rarely passed without her drawing the hammer 
on her slate, and without Orlick’s slouching in 
and standing doggedly before her, as if he knew 
no more than I did what to make of it. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


I now fell into a regular routine of 
ticeship-life, which was varied, beyond the lim- 
its of the village. and the marshes, by no more 
remarkable circumstance than the arrival of my 
birthday and my paying another visit to Miss 
Havisham. I found Miss Sarah Pocket still on 
duty at the gate; I found Miss- Havisham just 
as I had left her; and she spoke of Estella in 


the very same way, if not in the very same | 


words. The interview lasted but a few minutes, 
and she gave me a guinea when I[ was going, 
and told me to come again on my next birth- 
day. I may mention at once that this became 
an annual custom. I tried to decline taking the 
guinea on the first occasion, but with no better 
effect thaa causing her to ask me, very angrily, 
if I expected more? Then, and after that, I 
took it. 

So unchanging was the dull old house, the 
yellow light in the darkened room, the faded 

in the chair by the dressing-table glass, 
that I felt as if the stopping of the clocks had 
stopped Time in that mysterious’ place, and, 
while I and every thing else outside it grew old- 
er, it stood still. Daylight never entered the 
house as to my thoughts and remembrances of 
it, any more than as to the actual fact. It be- 
wildered me, and under its influence I continued 
at heart to hate my trade and to be ashamed of 
home. 

Imperceptibly I became conscious of a change 
in Biddy, however. Her shoes came up at the 
heel, her hair grew bright and neat, her hands 
were always clean. She was not beautifal—she 
was common, and could not be like Estella— 
but she was pleasant and wholesome and sweet- 
tempered. She had not been with us more 
than a year (I remember her being newly out 
of mourning at the time it struck me), when I 
observed to myself one evening that she had cu- 
riously thoughtful and attentive eyes; eyes that 
were very pretty and very good. 

It came of my lifting up my own eyes from 
a task I was poring at—writing some 
from a book, to improve myself in two ways at 
once by a sort of stratagem—and seeing Biddy 
observant of what I was about. I laid down 
my pen, and Biddy stopped in her needle-work 
without laying it down. 
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‘< Biddy,” said I, “‘how do you manage it? 
Either I am very stupid or you are very * 
What that I don’t know, 
returned Biddy, smiling. 

She managed our whole domestic life, and 
wonderfully too; but I did not mean 
though that made what I did mean more sur- 


sing. 
Peet How do you manage, Biddy,” said I, *‘to 


learn evcry thing that I learn, and always to keep 
up with me?” I was beginning to be rather 


~ vain of my knowledge, for I spent my birthday 


guineas on it, and set aside the greater part of 
my pocket-money for similar investment ; though 
I fan no’ doubt now that the little I knew was 
extremely dear at the price. - 

“J might as well ask you,” said Biddy, ‘‘ how 
you manage ?” 

‘‘No; because when I come in from the forge 
of a night, any one can see me turning to at it. 
But you never turn to at it, Biddy.” 

‘« | suppose I must catch it—like a cough,” said 
Biddy, quietly ; and went on with her sewing. 

Pursuing my idea as I leaned back in my 
wooden chair and looked at Biddy sewing away 
with her head on one side, I began to think her 
rather an extraordinary girl. For I called to 
mind now that she was equally accomplished 
in the terms of our trade, and the names of our 
different sorts of work, and our various 


In short, whatever I knew, Biddy knew. Theo- 
retically, she was already as good a blacksmith 


as I, or better. 
‘You are one of those, Biddy,” said I, “‘ who 
make the most of every chance. You never had 


‘a chance before you came here, and see how im- 


proved you are!” 

Biddy looked at me for an instant, and went 
on with her sewing. ‘‘I was your first teacher 
though; wasn’t I ?” said she, as she sewed. 

“« Biddy!” I exclaimed, in amazement. ‘‘ Why, 
you are crying!” : 

‘¢ No, I am not,” said Biddy, locking up and 
langhing. ‘‘ What ont that in your head ?” 

What could have put it in my head but the 
glistening of a tear as it on her work? 
I sat silent, recalling what a drudge she had been 
until Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt successfully over- 
came that habit of living, so highly desira- 
ble to be got rid of by some people. I recalled 
the hopeless circumstances by which she kad been 
surrounded in the miserable little shop and the 
miserable little noisy evening-school, with that 
miserable old bandie of incompetence always 
to be dragged and shouldered. I reflected that 
even in those untoward times there must have 
been latent in Biddy what was now developed 
or developing; for in my first uneasiness and 
discontent I had turned to her, as a matter of 
course, to help me. Biddy sat quietly sewing, 
shedding no more tears, and while I looked at 
her, and thonght abont it all, it occurred to me 
that perhaps I had not been sufficiently grateful 
to Biddy. I might have been too reserved, and 
should have patronized her more (though I did 
not use that precise word in my meditations) 
with my confidence. 

“ Yes, Biddy,” I observed, when I had done 
turning it over, ‘* you were my first teacher, and 
that at a time when we little thought of ever be- 
ing together like this, in this kitchen.” 

“ Ah, poor thing!” replied Biddy; and it was 

remark 


to my sister, and to get up and be busy about 
her, making her more comfortable; ‘‘ that’s 
sadly true!” 

‘* Well!” said I, **we must talk together a 
little more, as we used todo. And I must con- 
sult you a little more, as I used to-do, Let us 
have a quiet walk on the marshes next Sunday, 
Biddy, and a long chat.” 

My sister was never left alone now; but Joe 
more than readily undertook the care of her on 
that Sunday afternoon, and Biddy and I went 
It was summer time and lovely 
weather. When we had passed the village and 
the church and the church-yard, and were out 
on the marshes, and began to see the sails of the 
ships as they sailed on, I began to combine Miss 
Havisham and Estella with the prospect, in my 
usual way. When we came to the river-side 


‘like her self-forgetfulness to transfer the 


_ and sat down on the bank, with the water rip- 


_ you are happier as you are ?” 


ling at our feet, making it all more quiet than 

it would have been withott that sound, I resolved 
that it was a good time and place for the admis- 
sion of Biddy into my inner confidence. 

‘‘ Biddy,” said I, after binding her to secrecy, 
**] want to be a gentleman.” 

‘¢ Oh, I wouldn’t, if I was you!” she returned. 
**T don’t think it would answer.” 

‘*Biddy,” said I, with some severity. ‘‘I 
— particular reasons for wanting to be a gen- 
tleman:” 


“You know best, Pip; but don’t you think 


** Biddy,” I exclaimed, impatiently, “I am 
not at all happy as I am: 1 am diegasted with 
my calling and with my life. I have never 

en to either since I was bound. Don’t be 

I abs said Biddy, quietly raising 
her eyebrows; ‘“‘I am sorry for shes; didn’t 
mean to be. I only want you to do well, and 
to be comfortable.” 

‘“Well, then, understand once for all that I 
never shall or can be r any thing 
but mise Biddy !—unless I can lead 


rable—there, Bid 
. a very different sort of life from the life I lead 


now. - 
“That's a pity!" said Biddy, shaking her 
head with a sorrowful air... 

Now, I too had 
that, in the singular kind of auarrel with myself 
which I was always carryhig on, 1 was dSalf- 
inclined to.shed tears of vexation and disire 
when Biddy gave utterance to her sentiment and 
my own. I told her she was right, and I knew 


it was much to be regretted, but still it was not 
tobe helpee, | 


ings ont of my hair and kicked them into the 
wall: do 


when I was little, I know it would have been 
much better for me. You and I 
have wanted nothing then, and Joc and I would 


on this very bank on a fine Sunday, quite dif- 
ferent peo I should have been enough 
for you ; n't I, Biddy ?” 


not over particular.” 


grass and chewing a blade or two, ‘‘ see how I 
am going on. issati 
and—what would it signify to me, being coarse 
and common, if nobody had told me so!” 


and looked far more attentively at me than she 
had looked at the sailing ships. 


to the ships again. 


without quite seeing where I was going. It was 
not to be shuffled off now, however, and I an- 
swered, ‘‘ The beautiful young lady at Miss Ha- 


ever was, and I admire her dreadfully, and 
want to be a gentleman on her account.” 


some thoughts of following it. 
or to gain her over?” Biddy quietly asked me, 


sued, ‘‘I should think—but you know best— 
that 
done by caring nothing for her words. And it 


reason no more with me. She 


ened by work, upon my hands, one after anoth- 
er, and gently took them out of my hair. Then 
she ae patted m 

way, whi 

a little—exactly as I had done in the brewery 
yard—and felt vaguely convinced that I was 


that is, that you have felt you could give me 
your confidence, Pip. And I am gied of an- [ 
other thing, and that is, that of course you know 
you may depend upon my 


) that Biddy said seemed 


“If I conkd have settled down:” I said to 


and Joe would 


“* Instead of that,” said I, plucking up more 
and uncomfortable, 


Biddy turned her face suddenly toward mine, 


“It was neither a true nor a very polite 
thing to say,” she remar directing her eyes 
** Who said it?” 

I was disconcerted, for I had broken away 


visham’s, and she's more beautiful than any oe 


Hav- 
ing made which lunatic confession I began to, 
throw my torn-up grass in the river, as if I had 


‘*Do you want to be a gentleman to spite her 


& pause. 
“*T don’t know,” I moodily answered. 
‘** Because, if it is to spite her,” Biddy pur- 


might be better and more independently 


it is to gain her over, I should think—but you 
know best—she was not worth gaining over.” 

Exactly what I myself had thought many 
times. Exactly what was perfectly manifest to 
me at the moment. But how could I, a poor 
dazed village lad, avoid that wonderful incon- 
sistency into which the best and wisest of men 
fall every day? 

‘It may be all quite true,” said I to Biddy, 
‘**but I admire her dreadfully.” 

In short, I turned over on my face when I 
came to that, and got a good grasp on the hair 
on each side of my head, and waenched it well. 
All the while knowing the madness of my heart 
to be so very mad and misplaced, that I was 
quite. conscious it would have served my face 
right if I had lifted it up by my hair and 
knocked it against the pebbles as a punishment 
for belonging to such an idiot. 

Biddy was the wisest of girls, and she tried to 
ut her hand, 
which was a comfortable hand though rough- 


shoulder in a soothing 
with my face upon my sleeve I cried 


much ill-used by somebody, or by every 
y; I can’t say which. 
‘*T am glad of one thing,” said Biddy, ‘‘ and 


ng it and always 
so far deserving it. If your first teacher (dear! 
such a poor one, and so much in need of being 
tanght herself!) had been your teacher at the 
present time, she thinks she knows what lesson 
she would set. But it would be a hard one to 
learn, and you have got beyond her, and it’s of 
no use now.” So, with a quiet sigh for me, 
Biddy rose from the bank, and said, with a fresh 
and pleasant change of voice, ‘‘ Shall we walk a 
little further, or go home ?” 

“* Biddy,” I cried, jumping up, putting m 
arm aa her neck, and giving her a kiss, ‘‘ 
shall always tell you every thing.” 

Till you're a gentleman,” said Biddy. 

** You know I never shall be, so that’s always. 
Not that I have any occasion to tell you an 
thing, for Caged every thing I know—as 
told you at e the other night.” 

‘** Ah!” said Biddy, quite in a whisper, as she 
looked away atthe ships. And the 


the clocks, and being despised by 
Estella, I ght it would be very good for 
if I conld get her out of my head, with all 


me miserable? I was obliged 
did know it for a certainty, and I said to myself, 
= what a fool you are!” 

etalked a good deal as we walked, and all 


me pain; she would far rather have wounded 
her own breast than mine. How could it be, 
then, that I did not like her much the better of 
the two? 

** Biddy,” said I, when we were walking 

**] wish you could put me right.” 

** I wish I could,” said Biddy: 

‘* If I could only get myself to fall in love with 
you—you don’t mind my speaking so openly to 
such an old acquaintance.” 

“‘Oh dear, not at all!” said Biddy. ‘‘ Don’t 
mind me.” 

“If I could only get myself to do it, that would 
be the thing for me.” 

“ Bot you never will, you see,” said Biddy. 

It did not appear quite so unlikely to me that 
evening as it would have done if we had dis- 
cussed it a few. hours. before.. I therefore ob- 


served I was not quite sure of that. But Biddy | 


said she was, and she said it decisiyely. In my 
heart I believed her to be right; and yet I too 
it rather ill, too, that she should be so positive 
upon the point. 

When we came near the church-yard we had 
to cross an embankment, and get over a stile 
near a sini There started up, from the 
gate, or from the rushes, or from the ooze (which 
was quite in his stagnant way), old Orlick. 

‘*Hulloa!” he growled; “where are you two 
going ?” 

‘* Where should we be going, but home ?” 

‘Well, then,” said he, “‘I’m jiggered if I 
don’t see you home!" 

This penalty of being jiggered was a favorite 
supposititious case of his. He attached no def- 
inite meaning to the word that I am aware of, 
but used it, like his own pretended Christian 
name, to affront mankind, and convey an idea 
of something savagely damaging. When I was 

ounger, I had had a general belief that if he 
ad jiggered me personally he would have done 
it with a sharp and twisted hook. 

Biddy was much against his going with us, 
and said to me in a whisper, ‘‘ Don't let him 
come; I don’t like him.” As I did not like 
him either, I took the liberty of saying that we 
thanked him, but we didn’t want seeing home. 
He received that piece of information with a 
yell of laughter, and dropped back, but came 
slouching after us at a little distance. 

Curious to know whether Biddy —— 
him of having had a hand in that murderous 
attack of which my sister had never been able to 
give any account, I asked her why she did not 
like him ? 

“Oh!” she replied, glancing over her shoul- 
der as he slouched after us, “‘ because I—I am 
afraid he likes me.” 

** Did he ever tell you he liked you?” I asked, 
indignantly. 

‘* No,” said Biddy, glancing over her shoulder 

in,.** he never told me so; but he dances at 
me whenever he can catch my eye.” 

However novel and peculiar this testimony of 
attachment, I did not doubt the accuracy of the 
interpretation. I was very hot indeed upon old 
Orlick’s daring to admire her: as hot as if it 
were an outrage on myself. 

‘*But it makes no difference to you, you 
know,” said Biddy, calmly. 

‘*No, Biddy, it makes no difference to me; 
only I don’t like it; I don’t approve of itt” 

**Nor I either,” said Biddy. ‘‘Though that 
makes no difference to you.” 

‘“* Exactly,” said I; ‘‘but I must tell you I 
should have no opinion of you, Biddy, if he 
danced at you with your own consent.” 

I kept an eye on Orlick after that night, and, 
whenever circumstances were favorable to his 
dancing at Biddy, got before him to obscure 
that demonstration. He had struck root in 
Joe’s establishment by reason of my sister's 
sudden fancy for him, or I should have tried to 
get him dismissed. He quite understood and 
reciprocated my good intentions, as I had rea- 
som to know thereafter. — 

And now, because my mind was not confused 
enough before, I complicated its confusion fifty 
thousand-fold, by having states and seasons 
when I was clear that Biddy was immeasurably 
better than Estella, and that the ore honest 
working life to which I was born nothing 
in it to be ashamed of, but offered me sufficient 
means of self-respect and happiness. At those 
times I would decide conclusively that my dis- 
affection to dear old Joe and the forge was gone, 
and that I was growing up in a fair way to be 

ners with Joe and to keep company with 
iddy, when all in a moment some confounding 
remembrance of the Havisham days would fall 
upon me like a destructive missile and scatter 
my wits again. Scattered wits take a long time 
picking up; and often, before I had get them 
well together again, they would be dispersed in 
all directions by one stray thought, that perhaps 
after all Miss Havisham was going to make my 
fortune when my time was out. 

If my time had run out, it would have left me 
still at the height of my perplexities, I dare say. 
It never did run out, however, but was broug 


to a premature end, as I proceed to relate. 


FORTRESS MONROE, VIRGINIA. 


WE publish on page 68 a view of the sea battery 
at Fortress Monroe, Virginia. This fort, which is 
one of the strongest in the United States, constitutes 
the north point of the entrance of James River. It 
is one mile from Fort Calhoun, on the Rip Raps; 
the two works command the entrance to the River. 
In summer, the spot, which is known as Old Point 
Comfort, is a favorite resort for bathers. A few 
weeks ago considerable a ensien was felt for 
the safety of Fort Monroe; it is now understood 
that it is garrisoned by some 560 men, and that 
ample measures have been taken for its protection 
in ease of serious trouble or popular outbreaks. 


Speaking of this fortress, » Virginian authority 


says: 


‘It is very large. The walls are more than a mile in 
circuit, very thick and bigh, surrounded by a moat, which 
is from sixty to one hundred feet wide, with eight feet of 
water, drawbridge, and outer batteries. It mounts some 
three hundred heavy guns, has mortars fer throwing 
shells, furnaces for heating balls, ete. Nothing could ap- 
proach within three miles except under the fire of all 
these batteries. This is a magnificent place. The walls 
inclose some seventy-five acres. In the centre is the pa- 
rade-ground, and all around are the quarters for the 
troops. Live oak and other trees make it very pleasant 
in summer. Outside the moat is a fine walk, with a view 
of the sea.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


Ow Saturday, J 19, in the Senate, a number of 
petitions, numerously signed, in favor of the adoption of 
the Crittenden adjustment, were presented. The Senate 
was engaged upon the bill to admit Kansas into the Union, 
but final action was staved off through the efforts of Sen- 
ator Green, of Missouri.——The House passed the Army 
Appropriation Bill and the California War Debt Bill. The 
first involves expenditures to the amount of ten million 
dollars, and the latter four millions. 

On Monday, 2ist, in the Senate, Senator Hunter, of Vir- 

nia, after reporting from the Committee on Finance the 

ndian Appropriation Bill, was excused from further cerv- 
ice on the Committee, of which he has been Chairman for 
fifteen years. Several petitions for the passage of the Crit- 
tenden resolutions were presented. Senator Slidell, of 
Louisiana, called up the President's M e, in answer 
to his inquiries relative to the appointment of Mr. Holt as 
Secretary of War, and offered a resolution censuring the 
President for his course, which was laid over. Senators 
Yulee of Florida, Clay of Alabama, and Davis of Missis- 
sippi announced the secession of their respective States 
from the Union, and their consequent withdrawal frum the 
Senate. The bill for the admission of Kansas was taken 
up, and it was finally passed: yeas 36, naye 16. The 
Crittenden resolutions then occupied the attention of the 
Senate until the adjournment.——In the House, Mr. Love- 
at of Illihois, asked leave to present a memorial from 


ethodist clergymen of that State, arking for protection 
religious persecution: laid on thetable. Letters from 
the Alabama and Florida delegations announced their 
withdrawal. A bill was introduced by Mr. Colfax, of In- 
diana, and was referred to the Post-office Commiitee, which 
= for the suspension of all the postal 1 in those 
tes which have paseed ordinances of sece on the 
ground that the Federal laws can not be enforced. Mr. 
English, of Indiana, introduced a reeolution instructing the 
Committee of Thirty-three to take the necessary mearures 
to carry into effect the Crittenden proposition. The Ju- 
diciary Committee was instructed to inquire into the pro- 
priety of amending the neutrality laws eo as to prevent the 
transportation of men and arms intoa State. Mr. 
Vandever, of Iowa, asked leave to Mer resolutions de- 
claring against the power of the Federal Government to 
interfere with Slavery in the States, and that any amend- 
ment of the Constitution is unnecessary. The Democratic 
members e a desire to vote on the reeviutions im- 
mediately; but they were withdrawn to make way for the 
report of the Committee of Thirty-three, which Mr. Cor- 
win, of Qhio, the Chairman, accompanied with a speech. 
He was followed by Mr. Millson, of Virginia, at the con- 
clusion of whoee remarks the House adjourned. 

On Tuesday, 22d, in the Senate, on a motion to fill the 
vacancies in the Committees caused by the withdrawal of 
the members from seceding States, the question of the ex- 
act relations between these members and the body from 
which they profess to have ne came up. The 
question was not decitied, consideration of the matter being 
post on motion of Senator Seward. The Crittenden 
resolutions were then taken up, and debated until the ad- 
journment.——In the House, Mr. Harris, of Maryland, 

ted memorials from 17,000 citizens of that State, in 

vor of the passage of the resolutions adopted by the Bor- 
der State Committee. He also gave notice that he should 
move these resolutions as an amendment te the proposi- 
tions reported from the Committee of Thirty-three. Mr. 
Celfax reported from the Post-offiee Conimittee his bil! for 
the stoppage of postal 
Mr. Branch, of North Carolina, suggested a substitute, 
which Mr. Colfax declined to accept. Mr. Stevens, 
Pennsylvania, also proposed a substitute, when further 
consideration of the bill was ed, to make way for 
the report of the Committee of Thirty-three, and Mr. 
Bingham, of Obio, and Clemens, of Virginia, addressed 
the House. The latter took very strui< ground against 
disunion. Mr. Washburne, of Wicoonsin, also made a 
speech, advocating his minority report. 

On Wednesday, 23d, in the Senete, after the presenta- 
tion of a number of memorials, principally in favor of the 
Crittenden Compromise, Senator Slidell, of Louisiana, made 
a motion, which was agreed to, that his resolution censur- 
ing the President for appointing Mr. Holt as Secretary of 
‘War without consultation with the Senate, be referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. Senator Iverson, of Georgia, 
was excused from further service on the Committee on 
Claims. After considerable discussion, the Tariff Bill was 
taken up, and referred to a Special Committee of Five, to 
be reported back.to the Senate on 30th inst. A motion to 
take up Senator .Crittenden's resolutions was then defeat- 
ed, 27 to 24, and the Pacific Railroad Bill was considered 
until the adjournment. In the House, the Post-route 
Bill of last session, which then passed the House and was 
returned from the Senate with amendments, was taken 
up, and nearly all the amendments agreed to. A new one, 
oftered by Mr. Sickles, authorizing the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to establish a daily or semi-daily delivery of letters 


-thronghont a circuit of nine miles from the New York City 


Hall, was agreed to. Consideration of the bill was post- 
— the Keport of the Committee of Thirty-three bcing 

order. Mr. Clemens, of Virginia, made a personal ex- 
planation relative to certain remarks made by his col- 
league, Mr. Martin, at the close of his speech on Tuesday. 


Mr. Etheridge, of Tenneseee, then proceeded to make & 
speech, in which he took decided nd t dieunion. 
A communication from all the presentatives, 


excepting Mr. Hill, was leid before the House by the 
fF , annou their withdrawal in consequence of 
the secession of t State. Mr. Hill notified the Houre 


Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, followed with a proposition 
that all the members of the present Honse should revigu, 
in order that a new House could be assembled before the 


No action was taken on the proposition, 
several members showed a disposition to agree 


to it. 
On Thursday, 24th, in the Senate, the Red River Raft 
. It gives the assent of Congress to acts 
Louisiana 


a 
Rust and Dunn, which may 


facilities in the seceding Siates. - 


‘ 


| 
am Biddy, plucking up the short grass within reach, 
much as I had once a time my feel- 
| an m bat as fond 0 as 1 was 
perhaps have gone partners when I was out of 
my time, and I might even have grown up to 
keep co with you, and we might have sat 
sighed as she 100 = 
- It scarcely sounded flat- 
f 
7 
j 
‘ 
7] 
| 
if | 
| 
| | | | 
| 
- ie - in writing that he had resigned his seat. Mr. Lovejoy, of 
ball We | Illinois, then proceeded to make a speech, in which he 
: <3 walk a little further, or go home?” counseled firmness on the part of the Republicans, Mr. 
pis I said to Biddy we would walk a little further, 
} A and we did so, and the summer afternoon toned 
“vy down into the summer evening, and it was very 4th of 
. not more naturally and wholesomely situated, though 
cas ) after all, in these circumstances, than playing 
candlelight in the room 
. on providing for the removal of the raft, and the collection of 
tolls to defray the expense. The Pacific Railroad bill was 
ug the rest of remembrances and ies, an tenden, who preferred thas | his alntions abould be die | 
. work determi relis cussed. In the course rema e took occasio 
« could go to ned to bh what I deny that be had coercion in secret session, | 
f 4 had to do, and stick to it, and make the best of What he did say was that he 
few days since, as reported. y 
t it. I asked myself the question whether I did believed Congress hag the pawer of cpareton, and thas there 
t be in W woul rt to.use tha 
power, The debate on the Pacific Railroad bill was inter- 
of rupted by a motion to gn into Executive session. 
P Pvt the House consideration of the Poet-route bill was resumed. 
Hi a" An amendment was offered by Mr. Hamilton, of Texas, and 
accepted, to extend the existing contracts for Texas so 
-. to connect with the Butterfield route. The morning hour | 
te having expired, the report of the Committee of Thirty- | 
ab right. Biddy was never three came up, and was discussed by Messrs.» Rurt and 
sulting OF Capricious, or Biddy to-day and Hindman of Dunn of Indiana, Gooch of Massa- 
Tay | ly else | chusetts, Ferry of Connecticut, and others. During the 
to-morrow ; she would have de- | ing arose between 
rived only pain, and not pleasure, from giving 


Feprvary 2, 1801. | 


ision, though it is hoped that this may be averted through 
a intervention of mutual friends, notwithstanding the 


fact that a challenge has passed Mr. Rust to Mr. 
Duna. 
, THE SECKSSION OF GEORGIA. 


On eee 19, the Georgia State Convention 
adopted the secession ordinance by yeas 208, 
89. 

ordinance to dissolve the union between the State 
of Georgia and other States united with her under the 
compact of government entitled the Constitution of the 
United States. 

s We, the people of the State of Georgia, in Convention 

, do declare and ordain, and it is hereby declared 

and ordained, that the ordinances adopted by the people 
of the State of G in Convention in 1788, whereby the 
Constitution of the United States was assented to, ratified, 
and adopted, and also «ll acts and parts of acts of the Gen- 
eral Assembly ratifying and adopting amendments to the 
said Constitution, are hereby repealed, rescinded, and ab- 


ted. 
ne And we do further declare and ordain that the union 
now subsisting between the State of Georgia and other 
States, under the naine of the United States, is hereby 
dissolved, and that the State of Georgia is in full possession 
and exercise of all those rights of sovereignty which belong 
and appertain to a free and independent State.” : 

A motion to postpone the effect of the ordinance to 3d 
March was lost by 30 majority. llon. Alec Stephens, 
Judge Johnson, and others—co-operationists—signed the 
ordinance after it passed. Resolutions were subsequently 
“adopted continuing the United States laws in force, main- 
taining the Postmaster, Collector, and other officials, and 
providing for the execution of sentences by the Federal 
Courts. 


SECESSION OF LOUISIANA, 

The State Convention assembled at Baton Rouge on 
Wednesday, January 23d, and organized after prayer. A 
Committet was appointed to draft an Ordinance of Seces- 
sion. On 24th the Vommittee of Fifteen, by their Chair- 
man, John Perkins, Jun., reported an Ordinance dissolv- 
ing the union between Loviciana and the ether States; 
also a resolution recognizing the right of the free naviga- 
tion of the Missiasippi River to all friendly States border- 
ing thereon, the ingress and egress of the mouth of the 
river to be the same as heretofore with toreign Powers, 
with a willingness to stipulate guarantees for the exercise 
of these rights. 

A resolution sustaining the Governor in taking posses- 
sion of the fortifications passed, one hundred and eighteen 
to five. It was considered a test vote on secession. 


ALABAMA PROVIDING AGAINST INVASION. 


The Alabama House paseed, on 19th, a bill to provide 
t the invasion of the State by sea. It makes pilots 
liable to fine and imprisonment who bring foreign veaacls 
into the harbor of Mobile, and authorizes the commander 
of Fort Morgan to destroy the beacon and landmarks at 
his discretion. A resolution was also passed to make a 
contract for the construction of a telegraph line to Point 
Clear, in order to effect a more rapid communication with 
Fort Morgan. 


THE COUNTRY TO BK PLACED ON A WAR FOOTING, 


Bilis are being prepared by the Military and Naval Com- 
mittees of the House, and by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, for immediately placing the country upon a war 
footing. The President will be authorized to call for the 
enlistment of volunteers, and a considerable number of 
war eteamers will be forthwith ordered to be constructed. 
The recent demonstrations in Southern ports show that we 
are deficient in our naval force, and e«pecially in substan- 
tial light-draft vossel:. Hence the recent necessity of em- 
ploying an unarmed wooden shell, like the Star of the 
Weat, to go upon a warlike errand. 


THER INAUGURATION BALL. 


The Jierald Washing'on correspondent writes: ‘+ Prep- 
arations are progressing for a grand Union Inauguration 
Ball, to come off in) this city on the night of the 4th of 
March. I¢ is desigsed to be in no sense a partisan affair, 
but one in which Union men of all sections and parties 
may join. Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott will head 
the list of Managers, astisted by the veteran Commodore 
Stewart. General \Vool, and other prominent officers of 
the Army and Navy, Merers. Crittenden, Seward, Doug- 
las, and other Senaturs, and distinguished citizens of each 
State of the Thirty-four, are expected to participate in the 
management, A spacious building will be erected special- 
ly for the purposes of the ball upon Judiciary Square, ad- 
—— the City Hall. It ia designed to put the tickets at 

ve dollars each; and, Yor the greater convenience of the 
public, they will be for sale in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Memphis, New Or- 
leana, and various other large cities of the Union, repre- 
sentatives from all of which will probably be present. No 
effort will be spared to make the occasion a brilliant suc- 
cess in all respects." 


THE EX-MEM"NERS OF THE CABINET CHARGED 
WITH TREASON, 


F. C. Treadwellya tawyer of New York, on Saturday 
handed Ghief Justice Taney an affidavit, in which he 
charges Gorernor Floyd, Howell Cobb, Mr. Toombs. Mr. 
Iverson, Jeff. Davis, General Lane, of Oregon, and all the 
sceeding delegations, except Mr. Hill, of Georgia, and the 
gteater part of the other Southern delegations in Congress, 
except Mr. Bouligny, by name, with treason «nd mirprision 
of treason, and prays that Winfield Scott, James Buchanan, 
Robert Anderson, and others may be summoned as witness- 
es, The punishmeut of treason is death, and of misprision 
of trearon seven years imprisonment and a fine not less 
than one thousand dollars. 

Judge Taney kept the affidavit three days, and ordered 
the clerk, Mr. Cagfoll, to return it, with the remark that 
it was not a proper paper to be submitted to the Court. 

Mr. freadwell is a venerable man, seventy years old, 
and said to be a well-Pead lawyer. He has written much 
on various legal topics, and the late Judge Kent once paid 
him a high compliment for his legal abilities. He figured 
prominently in the Dorr Rhode Island rebellion, taking the 
gtocnd that Dorr did not commit treason because he re- 
belled against a State, and that treason could only be com- 
mitted against Federal authority. 


SKIZURK OF THE ARSENAL AT AUGUSTA, 

Governor Brown, of Geor, backed by seven hundred 
State troops, on 24th dem the surrender of the United 
States Arsenal at Augusta. At noon the demand was com- 
plied with, The Federal troops saluted their flag and re- 
tired. The arsenal, at the time of the surrender, was oc- 
cupied by a company of United States soldiers, who had, it 
is reported, been sent to Augusta at the solicitation of the 


citizens, who desired to progect the property from appre- . 


hended attack by a mob. 


SEIZURK OF THE ARSENAL AT APALACHICOLA, 

A Tallahassee correspondent of the Jacksonville Sorth- 
rn Confederacy gives the following graphic account of the 
captore of a United States arsenal: 

““ About 7 o'clock on the morning of the 6th instant, the 
arsenal of Apalachicola, at the mouth of the Chattahoochee 
River, was besieged by the troops of the State of Florida. 
In comsequence of the weakness of the command an en- 
trance was gained. Mr. Powell, who has been in the serv- 
ice of the United States since 1840, and had command of 
the place, acted in a gallant manner. After the troops 
had entered, he o— the line and thus addressed them : 

“* Officers and Soldiers: Five minutes ago I was the 
commander ofthis arsenal; but, in consequence of ihe 
weakness of my command, I am obliged io surrender—an 
act which I have hitherto never had to do during my whole 
military dareer. If I had had a force equal to, or even 
half the strength of, your own, [ll be d—d if you would 
have ever entered that gate until you walked over my 
dead bedy. You see that I have but three men. 
are laborers, and can not contend against you. I now con- 
ja meets & prisoner of war. Take my sword, Captain 


‘Captain Jones, of the * Y Guard," of Quincy, re- 
ceived Mr. Powell's sword, and then 

y dear Take your sword! 
man dara y You are too brave 
whole command then gave ‘three cheers 
wallaat Powell” 


HARPER'S 


WEEKLY. 


KENTUCKY FCR THE UNION. 


A telegram dated Washington, January 24, says: 

There is great rejoicing here to-night, in consequence of 
the receipt of a dispatch from Mr. Garrard, Treasurer of 
Kentucky, announcing that th- Lezi-lature of that State 
has decided against calling a conv: ntion, which has been 
urged only by the secessionista. This is considered equiva- 
lent to a declaration against disunion. The Union men 
here from Kentucky and other border States, especially 
from Maryland, are congratulating each other at the noble 
stand taken by Kentucky, while the disunionists appear 
very much chagrined. 

A letter received from Franxsort, Kentucky, to-night, 
says the Legislature passed « resolution authorizing the 
display of the national flag upon the State House, and the 
firing of thirty-three guns in honor oi the Union. The flag 
was run up, and a committee was appointed to call upon 
Governor Magoffin to obtain his authority for using a 
cannon. Lle refused. The Union men then notified him 
that if he refused the use of the cannon they would take 
it. The Governor then assented, and the salute was 
amidst the greatest enthusiasm of the people. 


THK LEGISLATURE OF LOUISIANA, 


In the Legislature, on 22d, the Governor's Message was 
real. He says our enemies will find that throughout 
Louisiana we are one people, one in heart, one in min 
and are not to be cajoled into an abandonment of our 
rights, and not to be subdued. All hopes are at an end 
that the diseensions between the North and South can be 
healed. All the propositions of moderate men have been 
contemptuously rejecte’, and the ery of the North is for 
coercion. Therg ix no longer a doubt of the wisdom of the 
policy which d that the conflict shall come and be 
settled now. 


The tone of = is uncom promising. 


CONVENT&ONS IN MISSOURI AND NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


The Missouri Legislature have passed a bill calling a 
State Conventiorf, with a proviso that none of its acts shall 
be valid unless ratified by the people. 

Both Houses of the North Carolina Legislature have passed 
a bill calling a Convention, but with marked conservative 
clauses. 

STOPPAGE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


The Louisville Journal of the 21st saya: “ We yester- 
day saw a highly respectable Kentuckian, a warm seces- 
sioniat, direct from Vicksburg. We learn from him that 
it is a fact that a battery was planted on the shore of the 
Mississippi at Vicksburg *o as to command the river. He 
says that a good many boats passing down were brought 
to, especially in the night, the ohject being to get posses- 
sion of the Silver. Wave, upon which it was said that the 
United States ordnance was to be tra to the South. 
A shot was fired across the bow of boat and then the 
cannon was aimed directly at her; but it flashed without 
going off, and the boat rounded to, Three of the military 
companies of Mississippi were in charge of the battery, and 
they withdrew it from the shore on Tuesday last and seized 
the United States Hospital, which they are now occupying. 
They are, no doubt, resolved to seize upon all the United 
States property that they can lay their hands on." 


THE LATEST FROM FORT SUMTER. 


Captain Doubleday, writing from Fort Sumter, on the 
20th inst., denies the report put in circulation by Charles- 
ton papers that disaffection exists among the garrison. 
He repreeents the troops as in cheerful spirits, and pre- 
pared to defend the fort éo the last. He also states that 
mortars hive been placed by the South Carolinians en the 
land nearest the fort, and that two steamers watched the 
fort all night on the 19th inst. 

A LETTER FROM MAJOR ANDERSON. 

A festival Is to be given by the Masonic fraternity on the 
30th instant in Albany. The follo. ing is an extract from 
a letter of Major Anderson, written by him in reply to an 
invitation to be present on the occasion : 

“ Port SumTen, /anwary 15, 1961, 

‘* Permit me to express the gratification your Union-lov- 
ing sentiments have given me. ‘The time is at hand when 
all who love the glorious Union, under whose flag the coun- 
try has won the admiration of the civilized world, shall 


show themselves good andtrne men. Our fellow-country- 
men in this region have decided to raise another flag. I 
trust in God that wisdom and forbearance may be given 


by Ilim to our rulers, and that this severance may not be 
‘cemented in blood.’ 
‘* Regretting that it will not be permitted me to be with 
you on the 30th. I am sincerely yours, 
**ROBERT ANDERSON, 
“ Major United States Army.” 


THE BUDGET OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


A bill has been introduced into the South Carolina Leg- 

islature to raise money for the expenses of the current 
rear. 
‘ From the report accompanying the bill we learn that 
there was a deficiency in the supplies for the last fiscal 
year of $118,456, and that the ordinary wants for the 
present year are estimated at $615,000, making the ag- 
eregate to be raised for the ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, $733,456. But for military purposes there will 
be required $914,000 more; so that the aggregate amount, 
to be raised this year by the State, is $!,647,456— or near- 
ly three times as much as was raised last year. 


WAKLIKE PREPARATIONS AT PENSACOLA. 


A telegram dated Pensacola, Wednesday, Jan. 23, says: 

Volunteers are engaged ‘mounting and arranging can- 
non. Carpenters are making scaling ladders, and the ut- 
bustle prevails, 

The Wiyrndotte has anchored to the westward of Fort 
Pickena, under the gune of the Fort. It is supposed she is 
to assist Lient. Slemmer, 

Pilots have been notified that they may bring United 
States war vessels inside the Harbor if they carry « flag 
of truce. 


FIRING ON A BOAT FROM FORT SUMTER, 


The men at the battery on the beach at Sullivan's Isl- 
and fired into a boat from Fort Sumter on Monday night. 
Three men were in it, and as they approached the beach 
with muffle | oars, the sentry hailed them and warned them 
off: but failing to obey the warning, the sentry fired their 
muskets into the boat, when it turned around and went 
away. Soon after a noise was heard like the hauling up 
of a boat at Fort Sumter. One man, it is said, was wound- 
ed badly. It is supposed by some that the object of the 
three men in the boat was desertion, but others think it 
was a desperate effort to run the gauntlet of the sentries 
and spike the guns of the battcries, 


ALARM AT TUE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD, 

On Monday evening, in consequence of information re- 
ceived at the Brooklyn Navy Yard of the intention of a 
mob from New York to make an attack on the North Car- 
olina and the yard, one hundred marines were placed un- 
der arms to give them a warm reception should they make 
the attack. The police force was augmented, and posted 
where they could act in case of emergency, and the Fifth 
brigade of militia, under the command of Brigadier Gén- 
eral Crooker, assembled at the Henry Street armory and 
the arsenal to support the marines, if necessary. No at- 
tack was made, however. 


MR. LINCOLN AND THE SOUTHERNERS. 


The Springfield (I1L.) Journal, of Monday, relates the 
following incident: 

** An old man, hailing from Mississippi, dressed in plain 
homespun, came to our city Saturday. He mingled ) am 
with the Republican Representatives, got their views, and 
aeemed to think that we are not quite so black as we are 
represented. He called on Mr. Lincoln, talked freely with 
him, and heard the President-elect express his sentiments 
and intentions. He learned that Mr. Lincoln entertained 
none but the kindest feelings toward the people of the 
South, and that he would protect the South in her just 
rights. Iie had a long conversation, and went away de- 
lighted. He left the office of Mr. Lincoln in company with 
a friend, who communicet s this to ns, and when outride 
the door he remarked, while the tears stole down his fur- 
rowed cheeks: ‘Oh! if the people of the South could hear 
what I have heard, they would love, and not hate, Mr. 
Lincoln. I will tell my friends at home; but," he added 


sorrowfully, ‘they will not believe me.’ He said that he 
did wish that every man in the South could be personally 
acquainted with Mr. Lincoin.” 

DEATH OF LOLA MONTEZ, 

Lela Montez died on 1S:h January in this city. The 
Post, in an article on her, says that, about four weeks 
ago, the Rev. Dr. Hawks was r. quested to call on her, and 
did so. He found her with her Bible open to the story of 
the Magdalen, and she expressed to her visitor her sincere 


anxiety in to her future welfare. At the same time 
she was hx . “I can forget my Freach, my German, 
my every t ,.” she sald, * but I can not forget Christ.” 
B: fore she died she purchased the little plot in Greenwood 


where she is now buried. On her coffin was a plate with 
the simple inseription: ** Mrs. Eliza Gilbert, died Janu- 
ary 17, 1961, aged 42 years.” The uame of Lola Montez, 
by which she was best known, was assumed when she wept 
on the stage at Paris, professing to be a Spanish dancer. 
She subsequently adopted this name whenever she ap- 
peared in public. 
PERSONAL. 

Ex-President Tyler, the Virginia Commissioner appoint- 
ed to wait upon the President and urge the avoidance of a 
collision with the secessionists, had an interview with Mr. 

on 24th. 

The Georgia Convention has elected Robert Toombs, 
Howell Cobb, A. H. Stephens, and en other delegates 
to the Convention which is to at Montgomery to 
form a Slaveholding Confederacy, 

Gen. Henningsen, the filibuster, who is an Englishman 
by birth, is now in Montgomery, Ala., and the Mail of that 
place expresses the hope that he will have a commission in 
the army of the Southern Confederacy. 

An affecting parting took place on 24th between the 

ident and Senator Fitzpatrick. The former : 
** Governor, the current of events warns me that we shall 
never meet again on this side the grave. I have tried to 
do my duty to both sections, and have both I 
feel isolated in the world.” 

Col. David Page, a member of the Maine Legislature, 
from the Aroostook region, on his way from bis home to the 
Capital, walked fifteen miles on foot, and ten miles on snow- 
shoes, the snow being two and a half feet deep and unbroken. 

Mr. Morgan, father of the Hon. E. D, Morgan, was thrown 
from his cutter while passing through tnion Springs N.Y., 
a day or two since, and seriously injured. horse was 
attacked by a.large dog, which the horse by the nose, 
and hung on for over sixty rods. The cutter was broken 
into splinters. 

A gentleman of Indianapolis informs us that on last Sun- 
day in that city, at the closing exercises of a meeting at one 
of the Methodist I piseopal churches, Ames aston- 
ished and thrilled the congregation by the wllowing prayer : 

‘“*“We thank thee, O God! that while treason stalks 
abroad in high places, there is one map who loves his 
country! one man who will defend his country’s flag! 
God bless and protect the gallant Major Anderson and 
hia noble band !" 

Billy Mulligan has been placed in comparatively agreea- 
ble appointment at Sing Sing. He has received the ap- 
pointment of waiter, and is said to discharge its duties with 
¢ and reticence quite ecosptabie te the peibon 
au 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
LORD PALMERSTON ON DISUNION,. 


Ar a dinner at Southampton on 8th January, Lord 
Palmerston said: ** We have too much reason to fear that 
that Union, which has existed not much less than a cen- 
tury, which has conduced to the happiness and prosperity 
of our kinsmen on the other side of the Atlantic, is likely 
to be broken and disrupted. It is not our business to ex- 
press, in regard to that event, any other feeling than this 
—that we wish, from the bottom of our hearts, that those 
disputes, whatever they may be, may be settled by an ami- 
cable understanding—({Cheers}—and that, whether that 
Union is destined to remain unimpaired, or whether those 
Siates are determined to separate into different communi- 
ties, our present prayer is that the result may be brought 
about by amicable means—be it for maintaining the Union 
or be it for dissolving the Union—([Hear, hear]—and that 
the world may be spared the afflicting spectacle of a hostile 
conflict between brothers and brothers. 


LORD BROUGHAM ON THE JOHN BROWN RAID. 
The following letter to James Redpath has been pub- 


lished : 
“ Brovenam, November 20, 1860. 

‘* Sir,—I feel honored by the invitation to attend the 
Boston Convention, and to give my opinion upon the ques- 
tion ‘ How can American slavery be abolished? I consider 
the application is made to me as conceiving me to re 
sent the anti-slavery body in this country; and I believe 
that I speak their sentiments as well as my own in ex- 
pressing the widest difference of opinion with you upon 
the merits of those who promoted the Harper's Ferry ex- 
pedition, and upon the fate of those who suffered for their 
conduct in it. No one will doubt my earnést desire to see 
slavery extinguished ; but that desire can only be gratified 
by lawful means—a strict regard to the rights of property, 
or what the law declares property, and a constant repug- 
nance to the shedding of blood. No man can be considered 
a martyr unless he not only suffers, but is witness to the 
truth; and he does not bear this testimony who seeks a 
lawful object by illegal means. Any other course taken 
for the abolition of slavery can only delay the consumma- 
tion we so devoutly wish, besides exposing the community 
to the hazard of an insurrection, perhaps less hurtful to 
the master than the slave. When the British emancipa- 
tion was finally carried it was accomplished by steps, and 
five years elapsed between the commencement of the meas- 
ure in 1838 and ite completion in 1888. The declaration 
of the law which pronounced a slave free as goon as he 
touched British ground (erroneously ascribed to the En- 
giish Courts under Lord Mansfield, but really made 
the Judges in Scotland) may seem to be inconsistent wi 
the principles laid down. But I am bound to express my 
doubts if such a decision would have been given had Ja- 
maica touched upon the coasts of this country. If is cer- 
tain that the Judges did not intend to declare that all 
property in slaves should instantly cease, and yet such 
would have been the inevitable effect of their oy er 
in case supposed, which somewhat resembles of 
America. 

‘In the elevation of your new President all friends of 
America, of its continued union, of the final extinction of 
slavery by peaceful means, and of the utter immediate 
extinction of the execrable slave-trade, all friends of the 
human race must heartily rejoice. They will, let us hope, 
find in him a powerful ally, as his country may expect to 
find an able, a consistent, and an honest ruler. 

**T have the honor to be your fajthful servant, 
BROUGHAM. 


AN ENCOUNTER WITH A LION, 


We read in the London Times of January 8: “ Yester- 
day morning a terrible encounter took. place at Astley’s 
Amphitheatre. An under-groom, Smith, was lit- 
erally throttled to death by one of the lions which play so 
prominent a part in the holiday entertainments at that fa- 
vorite place of amusement. ‘The lions, three in number, 
are confined in a at the back of the stage. When the 
night watchman left the theatre yesterday morning, a few 
minutes before seven, he reported ‘all right." Shescthy aft 
erward Smith, the deceased, entered the place, and on 
the lions prowling about. They had torn off a heary = 4 
bar which crossed the front of their cage, and then burst 
open the door. Smith was alone, and not being familiar 
with the animals, he attempted ape into an 
stable-yard. His situetion was 4 frightful oge, and most 
men would have acted precisely as he did under similar cir- 
cumstances ; but a is that if he had stood his 

e would have saved. Unfor- 


haunches, him to the ground, and then fixed its 
throat. Death must have been almost in- 
staptanecus; but as Smith was found a good deal cut and 


Seeing the Pope thus traveling out of the 


te are ueither eo numerous 

pected. There were no cries for help, 
but a sort of sh noise was heard by a man in 


a8 


the body into the-yard. It 
was still warm, but life been extinct for some time. 
A surgeon was sent for, but of course he could render no 
assistance. Crockett lost no time in securing the licas. 
They allowed him to capture them eaaily k 
Havelock did not offer any resistance, and the other twp, 
which had taken no part in the terrible scene with Smith, 
seeyped rather afraid than otherwise. In a few minutes 
all three were back im their cage again; and last night 
performances before a 
crow a Sinith was unmarried. There will, 
of course, bé an inquiry into the cirenmétances which at- 
tended the unhappy man's death.” 
A BREAD PANIC IN LIVERPOOL. 


Quite a panic prevailed in some parts of Liverpeol on the 
9th inet. Rumors were afloat that a mob had entered the 
bakers’ shops and helped themselves, owing te the advance 
in the prices of bread, and the suspension of labor in conse- 
quence of the severity of the weather, and that a 
riot had broken out. A large nomber of shops were 
with closed, and a feeling of alarm prevailed in the city. 
The however, oll posed 
dence was quickly restored. 


FRANCE. 
THE EMPEROR ON DISUNION. 


The Paris correspondent of the Newark Adrertiser gives 
the following interesting eketch of a conversation between 
the Emperor of the French and our minister, Mr. Fanik- 
ner, on New-Year’s Day. After the usual greetings, the 
Emperor said : 

** What is the latest intelligence you have received from 
the United States? Not so alarming, I trust, as the papers 
represent it?” 

Like Mnost nations, Sire,” replied Mr. Faulkner, “we 
have our troubles, which have lost none of their coloring, 
as described in the European Press.” 

Tue Expzrom: ‘‘I hope it is not true thet any of the 
States have separated from the genera! Confederation.” 

Mr. “‘The States etill form ome comimon 


ing 

we are familiar with the excitement, as we are with the 
vigor, which belong to the institutions of a free people. 

e have already more than once pasved through commo- 
tions which would have shattered inio ee other 
Government on earth; and this fact justi the 
that the strength of the Daion will now be found equal to 
the strain upon it.” 

Tus Emrrror: “I sincerely hope it and 
that you may long continue a united proepercas 

NO MORE PASSPORTS. 


been done, ne doubt,"’ says the writer, ‘*m referenée to 
obtaining a supply of labor for the cotton lands in A 
The tmmorality of the Chinese adults heretofore im- 
ported has caused the subject to receive a careful and 
earnest attention, and a plan has been proposed to import 
boys and girls, brooght out under the care of priests and 
Sisters of Charity, who, on receiving them in Uhina, will 
cleanse and clothe t and begin immediately a relig - 
ious and secular educa On arrival in Algeria, and 
being distributed among the planters, they will retain 
their teachers, and be ready to pick the cotton balls as they 
ripen. The cultivation the land ts to be effected by 
steam plows and horse hoes, as in this way an enormous 
area can be kept under culture at a emall expense, The 
of cotton (as in the United States) being limited eniy 
y the number of pickers, cotton may be thns wn at 
half the cost of the American, owing to the difference in 
the value of land and slaves. In the year 1805 five bales 
of cotton were brought to from Algeria, of the best 
quality; but the want of rganized system of labor, 
similar to the slave r ee of the States, caused the cul- 
ture to be abandoned fora time. The great improvements 
in agricultural machinery have now remeved this 
in part, and the importation of Coolie children will su 
all that is required to insure success at the present 
Bhe children are to be appren 


is finished, they are to be employed in rdising their own 
food, and in weaving and making their own Clothing. At 
the end of their apprenticeship they cam marry and be- 
come citizens, with an allotment of land, or return to Chi- 
na as they please.” 


MILITARY PREPARATIONS. 
The London Herald's Paris correspondent, 


of 
the military preparations, says that by the middle of Feb- - 


ruary, or at furthest at the beginning of March, France 
will an army of 6 men ready te march at a 
few hours’ notice. Becides, the Imperial Guard, repre- 


senting a corps d'armée of 40,000 men, is kept on a war 
footing. In addition, some 400,000 men remain under 
arms, unbrigaded, in the various of the Empire. 


ITALY. 
AFFAIRS AT GAETA, 


The intelligence from Gaeta is contradictory. One dis- 
patch asserts that an armistice for ten days had Ogen sign- 
ed. Another says the Piedmontese hed redoubled their 
vigilance and activity before Gaeta; and thé Paris Mom- 
out . 


PICCOLOMIN1'S BABY. 


A Tuscan correspondent, a visit to that late 
favorite of the British pabliie, Marta now the 
Marchesa della F says: “* l wae, during s firrnight, at 
a charming villa, miles frora Siena, the residence of 
the parents of onr beloved and most celebrated artist, Ma- 
ria Piccolomini, tow Marchioness della Fargua, of the 
Dukes Caetani, and it was by a miracie that this dear 
creature did not find herself ip tumult and 6 peril on 
the return of the Swiss, headéd by that a@saesin, the too 

ous in the city of Pleve, of Whteh I will 
speak by-end-by. When Ia 
L found ali the family reunited. Wer sister, Laura, had, 
on the Sth of October, marriel a young Sienese, 23 years 
old, very rich, who posgeaces divers villas and a beantiful 
of La 


THE POPE AND THE KMPEROR. 

A letter from Rome states that when Genere! de Guyor 
on New-Year’s Day solicited the Pope’s bicssing for. the 
French army, his Helines volunteered te com the 
French navy, whieh was defending the 


program 
eral de Guyon asked him whether he Raia 
for the Emperor, who had done’so 
done, is doing, and may &—I hope 
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; ———— ) | bruised at the back of the head, it is supposed that the 
| | Mon, after burying its fangs in his throat, dragged him 
| | about and dashed his head against the ground. It seems, 
| 
| | | stable-ya suspected what and did 
| not venture to open the door through which Smith had 
| | | endeavored to escape; but he gave the alarm, and in « 
| | few minutes was joined by several grooms and others con- 
| nected with the theatre. They were all; however, too 
| | much afraid to enter the place; te 
| ascertain the fate of Smith until the arrival of Cyockett, . 
) | the Lion Conqueror, to whom the animals belonc. As 
, Smith was lying, face upward, a few feet from the = 
and Havelock was crouching over it hungry dog 
| hangs over a piece of meat. Crockett immediately threw , 
| 
2 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Government, as heretofore. There is excitement fo por- f 
tions of the Confederacy, and there are {ndications of ex- 
| 
| 
; oO | It ig stated that a negotiation was pending between 4 
France and all other Continental States for the abolicion 
of passports. 
OOTTON IN ALGERIA, 
| A letter from Paris, dated the 31st of December, purports 
! | to describe the views of the French Government astothe « 
| results to be obtained from the clause of the treaty with 
, | China legalizing the exportation of labor. “This has | 
‘ 
| 
> 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
. 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | | peeted in April.” 5 
| | | 4 
| 
| | | | 
| tunately, one of the iionse—that whiech-lb known by the | _—— 
| name of Havelock—caught sight of his retreating ficur, 
| and instantly spran upon hin. It ized h ‘ 
7 | 
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THE DREAM OF A SECESSION) 
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NISPHINGTON AND VALLEY FORGE, 
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ing to kindle a light, swearing awful oaths at the 


‘Swell, as I could see them in the light), 
~  * Amante, may I ask what brings you here into 


‘I knew myself what would be best for her to say. 


- to whom he could easily explain on the morrow 


' Remember Victorine. Because she merely joked 


not 
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HARPER'S WwzEKLY. 


[Fesrvary 2, 1861. 


THE GRAY WOMAN. 


(Continued from our last Number.) - 
STRANG@S to say, this roused me to instant viv- 
idness of thought. Till this moment I had almost 
forgotten Amante; now I planned with feverish 
rapidity how I could give ber a warning not to re- 
ther, I should say, [ tried to plan, for 


turn; or ra 
all my projects were utterly futile, as ve 
seen from the first. I could only would 
hear the voices of those who were now in try- 


mislaid articles which would have enabled them 
to strike fire. I heard ber step outside coming 
nearer and nearer; I saw from my hiding-place 
the line of light beneath the door more and more 
distinctly ; close to it ber footstep paused; the 
men inside—at the time I thonght they had been 
only two, but I found out afterward were 
three—paused in their endeavors, and were quite 
still—as breathless as myself, I suppose. Then she 
slowly pushed the door open with gentle motion, 
to save her flickering candle from being again ex- 
tinguished. Fora moment all was still. Then I 
heard my husband say, as he advanced toward her 
(he wore riding-boots, the shape of which I knew 


my prigite room ?” 

He stood between her and the dead body of a 
man, from which ghastly heap I shrank away as 
it almost touched me, so close were we all togeth- 
er. I could not tell whether she saw it or not; I 
could give her no warning, nor make any dumb ut- 
terance of signs to bid her what to say—if, indeed, 


Her voice was quite changed when she spoke ; 
quite hoarse, and very low; yet it was steady 
enough as she said, what was the truth, that she 
had come to look for a letter which she believed 
had arrived for me from Germany. Good, brave 
Amante! Nota word about me. M. de la Tou- 
relle answered with a grim blasphemy and a fear- 
ful threat. He would have no one prying into his 
premises ; Madame should have ber letters, if there 
were any, when he chose to give them to her, if, 
indeed, be thought it well to give them to her at 
all. As for Amante, this was her first warning, 
but it was also her last; and taking the candle out 
of her hand, he tarned her out of the room, his com- 
panions discreetly making a screen, so as to throw 
the corpse into deep shadow. I heard the key 
turn in the door after her—if I had ever had any 
thought of escape it was gone now. I only hoped 
that whatever was to befall me might soon be 
over, for the tension of nerve was growing more 
than I could bear. The instant she could be sup- 
posed to be out of hearing two voices began speak- 
ing in the most angry terms to my husband, up- 
braiding him for not hiving detained her, gagged 
her—nay, one was for killing her, saying he had 
seen her eye fall on the face of the dead man, whom 
he now kicked in his passion. Though the form 
of their speech was as if they were speaking to - 
equals, yet in their tone there was something of 
fear. I am sure my husband was their superior, 
or captain, or somewhat. [He replied to them al- 
most as if he were scoffing at them, saying it was 
such an expenditure of labor having to do with 
fools; that, ten to one, the woman was only tell- 
ing the simple truth, and that she was frightened 
enough by discovering Ser master in his room to 
be thankful to escape and return to her mistress, 


how he happened to retura in the dead of night. 
But his companions fell to cursing me, and saying 
that since M. de la Tourelle had been married lie 
was fit for nothing but to dress himsclf fine and 
scent himself with perfume ; that, as for me, they 
could bave got him twenty girls prettier, and with 
far more spirit in them. He quietly answered that 
I suited him, and that was enough. All this time 
they were doing something—I could not see what 
—to the corpse; sometimes they were too busy 
rifling the dead body, I believe, to talk; again they 
let it fall with a heavy, resistless thud, and took 
to quarreling. They taunted my busband with 
angry vehemence, enraged at his scoffing and scorn- 
fal replies, his mocking laughter. Yes, holding 
up his poor dead victim, the better to strip him of 
whatever he wore that was valuable, I heard my 
husband laugh just as he had done when exchang- 
ing repartees in the little salon of the Rupprechts 
at Carlsruhe. I hated and dreaded him from that 
moment. At length, as if to inake an end of the 
subject, he said, with cool determination in his 
voice, 

‘* Now, my good friends, what is the use of all 
this talking, when you know in your hearts that 
if I suspected my wife of knowing more than I 
chose of my affairs she would not outlive the day? 


about my affairs in an imprudent manner, and re- 

jected my adviee to keep a prudent tongue—to see 

what she liked, but ask nothing and say nothing 

has gone a long journey — longer than to 
aris.” 

“ But this one is different to her; we knew all 
that Madame Victorine knew, she was such a chat- 
terbox ; but this one may find out a vast deal, and 
never breathe a word about it, she is so sly. Some 
fine day we may have-the country raised, and the 
gens d’armes dowp upon us from Strasburg, and 
all owing to your pretty doll, with her cunning 
ways of coming over you.” 

I think this roused M. de la Tourelle a little 
from his contemptuous indifference, for he ground 
an oath through his teeth, and said, ‘‘ Feel! this 
dagger is sharp, Henri. If my wife breathes a 
word, and I am such a fool as not to have stopped 
her mouth effectually before she can bring down 
gens d’armes upon us, just let that good steel find 
its way to my heart. Let ber guess jut one tittle 
—let her have but one slight suspicion that I am 

gtand propriétaire,’ much less imagine that 

I am a chief of chauffeurs—and she follows Vic- 

— long journey beyond Paris that very 
n 


men well. TH¥se still, silent ones are the devil. 
She'll be off during some of your absences, having 
picked out some secret that will break us all on the 
wheel.” 

‘* Bah!” said his voice; and then in a minute 
he added, ‘* Let her go if she will. But where she 


burt.” 

By this time they had nearly stripped the body, 
and the conversation turned on what they should 
do with it. I learned that the dead man was the 
Sieur de Poissy—a neighboring gentleman, whom 
I had often heard of as hunting with my husband. 
I bad never seen him; but they spoke as if he had 
come upon them while they were robbing some 
Cologne merchant, torturing him after the cruel 
practice of the chauffeurs, by roasting the feet of 
their victims, in order to compel them to reveal 
any hidden circumstances connected with their 
wealth, of which the chauffeurs afterward made 
use; and thie Sieur de Poissy coming down upon 
them, and recognizing M. de la Tourelle, they had 
killed him, and brought him hither after nightfall. 
I heard him whom I called my husband laugh his 
little light laugh as he spoke of the way in which 
the dead body had been strapped before one of the 
riders, in such a way that it appeared to any pass- 
er-by as if, in truth, the murderer were tenderly 
supporting some sick person. He repeated some 
mocking reply, of double meaning, which he him- 
self had given to some one who made inquiry. He 
enjoyed the play upon words, softly applauding his 
own wit. And all the time the poor, helpless, 
outstretched arms of the. dead lay close to his 
dainty boot! Then another stooped (my heart 
stopped beating) and picked up a letter lying on 
the ground—a letter that had dropped out of M. 
de Poissy’s pocket—a letter from his wife, full of 
tender words of endea t and pretty babblings 
of love. This was read aloud, with coarse, ribald 
comments on every sentence, each trying to outdo 
the previous speaker. When they came to some 
pretty words about a sweet Maurice, their little 
child, away with its mother on some visit, they 
laughed at M. de la Tourelle, and told him that he 
would be hearing such woman's driveling some 
day. Up to that moment, | think, I had only 
feared him, but his unnatural, half-ferocious reply 
made me hate him even more than I dreaded him. 
But now they grew weary of their savage merri- 
ment; the jewels and watch had been apprized, 
the money and papers examined, and apparently 
there was some necessity for the body being in- 
terred quietly and before daybreak. They had 
not dared to leave him where he was slain for fear 
lest people should come and recognize him, and 
raise the hue and cry upon them. For they all 
along spoke as if it was their constant endeavor to 
keep the immediate neighborhood of Les Rochers 
in the most orderly and tranquil condition, so as 
mever to give cause for visits from the gens 
d’armes. They disputed a little as to whether 
they should make their way into the castle larder 
through the gallery, and satisfy their hunger be- 
fore the hasty interment, or afterward. I listened 
with eager, feverish interest as soon as this mean- 
ing of their speeches reached my hot and troubled 
brain, for at the time the words they uttered seem- 
ed only to stamp themselves with terrible force on 
my memory, so that I could hardly keep from re- 
peating them aloud like a dull, miserable, uncon- 
scious echo; but my brain was numb to the sense 
of what they said, unless | myself were named, 
and then, I suppose, some instinct of self-preserva- 
tion stirred within me, and quickened my sense. 
And how I strained my ears, and nerved my 
hands and limbs, beginuing to twitch with con- 
vulsive movements, which, I feared, might betray 
me! I gathered every word they spoke, not 
knowing which proposal to wish for, but feeling 
that whatever was finally decided upon, my only 
chance of escape was drawing near. I once fear- 
ed lest my husband should go to his bedroom be- 
fore I had had that one chance, in which case he 
would most likely have perceived my absence. He 
said that his hands were soiled (I shuddered, for it 
might be with life-blood), and he would go and 
cleanse then ; but some bitter jestturned his pur- 
pose, and he left the room with the other two—left 
it by the gallery door—left me alone in the dark 
with the stifiening corpse ! 

Now, now was my time, if ever; and yet I could 
not move. It was not my cramped and stiffened 
joints that crippled me; it was the sensation of 
that dead man’s close presence. I almost fancied 
—TI almost fancy still—I heard the arm nearest to 
me move, lift itself up as if once more imploring, 
and fall in dead despair. At that fancy—if fancy 
it were—I screamed aloud in mad terror, and the 
sound of my own strange voice broke the spell; I 
drew myself to the side of the table farthest frém 
the corpse, with as:uuch slow caution as if I real- 
ly could have feared the clutch of that poor dead 
arm, powerless for evermore. I softly raised my- 
self up, and stood sick and trembling, holding by 
the table, too dizzy to know what to do next. I 
nearly fainted. we a low voice spoke—when 
Amante, from the o stside of the door, whispered, 
‘‘Madame!" The aithful creature had been on 
the watch, had heard my scream, and having seen 
the three ruffians troop along the gallery down the 
stairs, and across the court to the offices in the 
other wing of the castle, she had stolen to the door 
of the room in which I was. The sound of her 
voice gave me I walked straight to- 
ward it, as one benighted on a dreary moor, sud- 
denly perceiving the small steady light which tells 
of human dwellings, takes heart and steers straight 
onward. Wher: I was—where that voice was—I 

knew not; but go to it I must, or die. The door 
once opened—I know not by which of us—lI fell 
upon her neck, grasping her tight, till my hands 
ached with the tension of their hold. Yet she nev- 
er uttered a word. Only she took me up in her 
vigorous arms and bore me to my room, and laid 
me on my bed. I do not know more; as soon as 
I was placed there I lost sense ; I came to myself 
with a horrible dread lest my husband was by me, 


“ Shell outwit you zet, or I never judged wo- | 


with a belief that he was in the room, ip hiding, 


waiting to hear my first words, watching for the 
least sign of the terrible knowledge I possessed to 
murder me. I dared not breathe quicker; I meas- 
ured and timed each heavy inspiration ; 1 did not 
speak, nor move, nor even open my eyes, for long 
after I was in my full, my miserable senses. I 


if with a purpose, not as if for curiosity or merely 
to beguile the time; some one passed in and out 
of the salon; and I still lay quiet, feeling as if 
death were inevitable, but wishing that the agony 
of death were past. Again faintness stole over 
me; but just as I was sinking into the horrible 
feeling of nothingness, I heard Amante’s voice 
close to me, saying, 

‘“‘ Drink this, Madame, and let us begone. All 
is ready.” 

I let her put her arm under my head and raise 
me, and pour something down my throat: All the 
time she kept talking in a quiet, measured voice, 
unlike her own, so dry and authoritative. She 
told me that a suit of her clothes lay ready for me, 
that she herself was as much disguised as the cir- 
cumstances permitted her to be, that what pro- 
visions I had left-from my supper svere stowed 
away in her pockets; and so she went on, dwell- 
ing on little details of the most commonplace de- 
scription, but never alluding for an instant to the 
fearful cause why flight was necessary. I made 
no inquiry as to how she knew or what she knew. 
I never asked her, either then or afterward. I 
could not bear it. .We kept our dreadful secret 
close. But I suppose.she must have been in the 
dressing-room adjoining, and heard all. 

In fact, I dared not speak even to her as if there 
were any thing beyond the most common event in 
life in our preparing thus to leave the house of 
blood by stealth in the dead of night. She gave 
me directions—short, condensed directions, with- 
out reasons—just as you do to a child; and like a 
child I obeyed her. She went often to the door 
and listened ; and often, too, she went to the win- 
dow and looked anxiously out. For me, I saw no- 
thing but her, and I dared not let my eyes wander 
from her for a minute; and I heard nothing in the 
deep midnight silence but her soft movements, and 
the heavy beating of my own heart. At last she 
took my hand and led me in the dark, through the 
salon, once more into the terrible gallery, where 
across the black darkness the windows admitted 
pale, sheeted ghosts of light upon the floor. Cling- 
ing to her, I went, unquestioning—for she was hu- 
man sympathy to me after the isolation of my un- 
speakable terror. On we went, turning to the left 
instead of to the right, past my suit of sitting- 
rooms, where the gilding was red with blood, into 
that unknown wing of the castle that fronted the 
main road lying parallel far below. She guided 
me along the basement passages, to which we had 
now descended, until we came to a little open door, 
through which the air blew chill and cold, bring- 
ing, for the first time, a sensation of life to me. 
The door led into a kind of cellar, through Which 
we groped our way to an opening like a window, 
but which, instead of being glazed, was only 
fenced with iron bars, two of which were loose, as 
Amante evidently knew, for she took them out 
with the ease of one who had performed the action 
often before, and then helped me to follow her out 
into the free open air. ' 

We stole round the end of the building, and on 
turning the corner—she first—I felt her hold of me 
tighten for an instant, and the next step I too 
heard distant voices, and the blows of a spade upon 
the heavy soil, for the night was very warm and 
still. 

_ We had not spoken a word; we did not speak 
now. ‘Touch was safer and as expressive. She 
turnéd down toward the high road; Ifollowed. I 
did not know the path; we stumbled again and 
again, and I was much bruised; so doubtless was 
she; but bodily pain did me good. At last we 
were on the plainer path of the high road. 

I had such faith in her that I did not venture 
speak, even when she paused, as wonde 
which hand she should turn. But now, for the 
first time, she spoke : | 

‘“Which way did you come when he brought 
you here first ?” 

I pointed. I could not speak. 

We turned in the opposite direction ; still going 
along the high road. In about an hour we struck 
up to the mountain-side, scrambling far up before 
we even dared to rest; far up and away again be- 
fore day had fully dawned. Then we looked about 
for some place of rest and concealinent ; and now 
we dared to speak in whispers. Amante told me 
that she had locked the door of communication be- 
tween his bedroom and mine, and, as in a dream,’ 
I wés aware that she had also locked and brought 
away the key of the door between the latter and 
the salon. 

** He will have been too busy this night to think 
‘much about you—he will suppose you are asleep— 
I shall be the first to be missed—but they will only 
just now be discovering our loss.” 

I remember those last words of hers made me 
pray to go on—I felt as if we were losing precious 
time in thinking either of rest or concealment ; but 
she hardly replied to me, so busy was she in seek- 
ing out some hiding-place. At length, giving it 
up in despair, we proceeded onward a little way ; 
the mountain-side sloped downward rapjdly, and 
in the full morning light we saw ourselves in a 
narrow valley, made by a stream which forced its 
way along it. About a mile lower down there 
rose the pale blue smoke of a village, a mill-wheel 
was lashing up the water close at hand, though 
out of sight. Keeping under the cover of every 
sheltering tree or bush, we worked our way down 
past the mill, down toa one-arched bridge, which 
doubtless formed part of the road between the vil- 
lage and the mill. 

“This will do,” said she; and we crept under 
the space, and climbing a little way up the rough 
stone-work, we seated ourselves on a projecting 
ledge, and crouched in the deep damp shadow. 
Amante sat alittle above me, and made me lay 
my head on her lap. Then she fed me and took 


goes I will follow; so don’t cry before wi some one treading softly about the room, as 


some food herself; and opening out her great dark 
cloak, she covered up every light-colored speck 
about us; and thus we sat, shivering and shudder- 
ing, yet feeling a kind of rest through it all, sim- 
ply from the fact that motion was no longer im- 
perative, and that during the daylight o@r only 
chance of safety was to be still. But the damp 
shadow in which we were sitting was blighting, 
from the circumstance of the sunlight never pene- 
trating there ; and I dreaded lest, before night and 
the time for exertion again came on, I should feel 
illness creeping all over me. To add to our dis 
comfort it had rained the whole day long, and the 
stream, fed by a thousand little mountain brook. 
lets, began to swell into a torrent, rushing over the 
stones with a perpetual and dizzying noise. 

Every now and then I was wakened from the 
painful doze into which I continually fell by a 
sound of horses’ feet over our head: sometimes 
lumbering heavily as if dragging a burden, some. 
times rattling and galloping, and with the sharper 
cry of men’s voices coming cutting through the 
roar of the waters. At length day fell. We had 
to drop into the stream, which came above our 
knees as we waded to the bank. There we stood, 
stiffandshivering. Even Amante’s courage seem- 
ed to fail. 

‘*We must pass this night in shelter somehow,” 
said she. For indeed the rain wa’ coming down 
pitilessly. I said nothing. I thought that surely 
the end must be death in some shape; and I only 
hoped that to death might not Le added the terror 
of the cruelty of men. Ina minute or so she had 
resolved on her course of action. We went up the 
stream to the mill. The familiar sounds, the scent 
of the wheat, the flour whitening the walls—all 
reminded me of home, and it seemed to me as if I 
must struggle out of this nightmare and waken, 
and find myself once niore a happy girl by the 
Neckar-side. They were long in unbarring the 
door at which Amante had knocked; at length an 
old feeble voice inquired who was there, and what 
was sought? Amante answered shelter from the 
storm for two women; but the old woman replied, 
with suspicious hesitation, that she was gure it 
was a man who was asking for shelter, and that 
she could not let usin. But at length she satis- 
fied herself, and unbarred the heavy door, and ad- 
mitted us. She was not an unkindly woman, but 
her thoughts all traveled in one circle, and that 
was, that her master, the miller, had told her on 
no account to let any man into the place du 
his absence, and that she did not know if he w 
not think two women as bad; and yet that, as we 
were not men, no one could say she had disobeyed 
him, for it was a shame to let a dog be out such a 
night asthis. Amante, with ready wit, told her to 
let no one know that we had taken shelter there 
that night, and that then her master could not 
blame her; and while she was thus enjoining se- 
crecy as the wisest course, with a view to far other 
people than the miller, she was hastily helping me 
to take off my wet clothes, and spreading them, as 
well as the brown mantle that had covered us 
both, before the great stove which warmed the 
room with the effectual heat that the old woman's 
failing vitality required. All this time the poor 
creature was discussing with herself as to whether 
she had disobeyed orders, in a kind of garrulous 
way that made me fear much for her capability 
of retaining any thing secret if she was questioned. 
By-and-by she wandered away to an unnecessary 
revelation of her master’s whereabouts: gone to 
help in the search for his landlord, the Sieur de 
Poissy, who lived at the chateau just above, and 
who had not returned frem his chase the day be- 
fore; so the intendant imagined he might have 
met with some accident, and had summoned the 
neighbors to, beat the forest and the hill-side. She 
told us much besides, giving us te wnderstand that 
she would fain meet with a place as housekeeper 
where there were more servants and less to do, as 
her life here was very lonely and dull, especially 
since her master’s son had gone away—gone to the 
wars. She then took her supper, which was evi- 
dently apportioned out to her with a sparing hand, 
as, even if the idea had come into her head, she 
had not enough to offer us any. Fortunately 
warmth was all that we required, and that, thanks 
to Amante’s cares, was returning to our chilled 
bodies. After supper the old woman grew drowsy, 
but she seemed uncomfortable at the idea of going 
to sleep and leaving us still in the house. Indeed, 
she gave us pretty broad hints as to the propriety 
of our going once more out into the Lieak and 
stormy night; but we begged to be allowed to 
stay under shelter of some kind, and at last a 


- bright idea came over her, and she bade us mount 


by a ladder to a kind of loft, which went half over 
the lofty milJ-kitchen on which we were sitting; 
we obeyed her—what else could we do?—and 
found ourselves in a spacious floor, without any 
safeguard or wall, boarding, or railing, to keep us 
from falling over into the kitchen in case we went 
too near the edge. It was, in fact, the store-room 
or garret for the household. There was bedding 
piled up, boxes and chests, mill sacks, the winter 
store of apples and nuts, bundles of old clothes, 
broken furniture, and many other things. No 
sooner were we up there than the old woman 
dragged the ladder by which we had ascended 
away with a chuckle, as if she was now secure 
that we could do no mischief, and sat herself down 
again once more, to doze and await her master’s 
return. We pulled out some bedding, and gladly 
laid ourselves down in our dried clothes and in 
some warmth, hoping to have the sleep we s0 
much needed to refresh us and prepare us for the 
nextday. But I could not sleep, and I was aware 
from her breathing that Amante was equally wake- 
ful. We could beth see through the crevices be- 
tween the boards that formed the flooring into the 
kitchen below, very partially lighted by the com- 
mon lamp that hung against the wall near the 
stove on the opposite side to that on which we were. 

Far on in the night there were voices outside 
reached us in our hiding-place ; an angry knocking 
at the door, and we saw through the chinks the old 
woman rouse herself up to go and open.it for her 
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master, who came in, evidently half drunk. To 
my sick horror he was followed by Lefebvre, ap- 
parently as sober and wily as ever. They were 
talking together as they came in, disputing about 
something; but the miller stopped the conversa- 
tion to swear at the old woman for having fallen 
asleep, and with tipsy anger, and even with blows, 
drove the poor old creature out of the kitchen to 
bed. Then he and Lefebvre went on talking— 
about the Sieur de Poissy’s disappearance. It 
seemed that Lefebvre had been out all day, along 
with other of my husband’s men, ostensibly assist- 
ing in the search; in all probability trying to blind 
the Sieur de Poissy’s followers by putting them on 
a wrong scent, and also, I fancied, from one or two 
of Lefebvre’s sly questions, combining the hidden 
purpose of discovering us. 

Although the miller was tenant and vassal to 
the Sieur de Poissy, he seemed to me to be much 
more in league with the people of M. de la Tourelle. 
He was evidently aware, in part, of the life which 
Lefebvre and the others led; although, again, I do 
net suppose he knew or imagined one-half of their 
crimes; and also, I think, he was seriously inter- 
ested in discovering the fate of his master, little 
suspecting Lefebvre of murder or violence. He 
kept talking himself, and letting out all sorts of 
thoughts and opinions; watched by the keen eyes 
of Lefebvre gleaming out below his shaggy eye- 
brows. It was evidently not the cue of the latter 
to let out that his master’s wife had escaped from 
that vile and terrible den; but though he never 
breathed a word relating to us, not the less was I 
certain he was thirsting for our blood, and lying in 
wait for us at every turn of events, Presently he 
got up and took his leave; and the miller bolted 
him out and stumbled off to bed. Then we fell 
asleep and slept sound and long. 

The next morning, when I awoke, I saw Amante, 
half raised, resting on one hand, and eagerly gaz- 
ing, with straining eyes, into the kitchen below. I 
looked too, and both heard and saw the miller and 
two of his men eagerly and loudly talking about 
the old woman, who had not appeared as usual to 
make the fire in the stove, and prepare her master’s 
breakfast, and who now, late on in the morning, 
had been found dead in her bed; whether from the 
effect of her master’s blows the night before, or from 
natural causes, who can tell? The miller’s con- 
science upbraided him a little, I should say, for he 
was eagerly declaring his value for his housekeep- 
er, and repeating how often she had spoken of the 
happy life she led withhim. The men might have 
their doubts, but they did not wish to offend the 
miller, and all agreed that the necessary steps 
should be taken fora speedy funeral. nd so they 
went out, leaving us in our loft, but so much alone, 
that, for the first time almost, we ventured to speak 
freely, though still in a hushed voice, pausing to 
listen continually. Amante took a more cheerful 
view of the whole.occurrence than I did. She said 
that, had the old woman lived, we should have had 
to depart that morning, and that this quiet depart- 
ure would have been the best thing we could have 
had te hope for, as, in all probability, the house- 
keeper would have told her master of us and of our 
resting-place, and this fact would, sooner or later, 
have been brought to the knowledge of those from 
whom we most desired to keep it concealed; but 
that now we had time to rest, and a shelter to rest 
in, during the first hot pursuit, which we knew to 
a fatal certainty was being carried on. The rem- 
nants of our food, and the stored-up fruit, would 
supply us with provision; the only thing to be 
feared was, that something might be required from 
the loft, and the miller or some one else mount up 
in search of it. But even then, with a little ar- 
rangement of boxes and chests, one part might be 
so kept in shadow that we might yet escape observ- 
ation. All this coniferted mea little; but, I asked, 
how were we ever to escape? The ladder was 
taken away, which was our only means of descent. 
But Amante replied that she could make a sufficient 
ladder of the rope lying coiled among other things, 
to drop us down the ten feet or so—with the ad- 
vantage of its being portable, so that we might 
carry it away, and thus avoid all betrayal of the 
fact that any one had ever been hidden in the loft. 

During the two days that intervened before we 
did escape, Amante made good use of her time. 
She looked into every box and chest during the 
man’s absence at his mill; and finding in one box 
an old suit of man’s clothes, which had probably 
belonged to the miller’s absent son, she put them 
on to see if they would fit her; and, when she found 
that they did, she cut her own hair to the shortness 
of a man’s, made me clip her black eyebrows as 
close as though they had been shaved, and by cut- 
ting up old corks into pieces such Ba would go into 
her cheeks, she altered both the shape of her face 
and her voice to a degree which I should not have 
believed possible. 

All this time I lay like one stunnedy my body 
resting, and renewing its strength, buy/I myself in 
an almost idiotic state—else surely I could not have 
taken the stupid interest which I remember I did 
in all Amante’s energetic preparatiosis for disguise. 
I absolutely recollect once the*féeling of a smile 
coming over my stiff face es some new exercise of 
her cleverness proved a saccess. 

But toward the second day she required me too 
to exert myself; and then all my heavy despair 
returned. I let her dye my fair hair and complex- 
ion with the decaying shells of the stored-up wal- 
nuts, I let her blacken my teeth, and even volun- 
tarily broke a front tooth the better to effect my 
disguise. But through it all I had no hope of 
evading my terrible husband. The third night 
the funeral was over, the drinking ended, the guests 
gone; the miller put to bed by his men, being too 
drunk to help himself. ' They stopped a little while 
in the kitchen, talking and laughing about the new 
housekeeper likely to come; and they too went off, 
shuttiny, but not locking the door. Every thing 
favore:| us: Amante had tried her ladder on one of 
the two previous nights, and could, by a dexterous 
throw from beneath, unfasten it from the hook to 
which it was fixed, when it had served its office ; 
she made up a bundle of worthless old clothes in 


order that we might the better preserve our charac- 
ters of a traveling peddler and his wife; she stuffed 
a bump on her back, she thickened my figure, she 
left her own clothes deep down beneath a heap of 
others in the chest from which she had taken the 
man’s dress which she wore; and with a few francs 
in her pocket—the sole money we had either of us 
had about us when we escaped—we let ourselves 
down the ladder, unhooked it, and passed into the 
cold darkness of night again. 

How we wandered—not daring to ask our way— 
how we lived, how we struggled through many a 
danger and still more terrors of danger, I shall not 
tell younow. I will only relate two of our advent- 
ures before we reached Frankfort. The first, al- 
though fatal to an innocent lady, was yet, I believe, 
the cause of my safety ; the second I shall tell you 
that you may understand why I did not return tomy 
former home, as I had hoped to do when we lay in 
the miller’s loft, and I first became capable of grop- 
ing after an idea of what my future life might be. 
Once, I remember—we must have been nearly 
three weeks wearily walking through unfrequent- 
ed ways, day after day, not daring to make in- 
quiry as to our whereabouts, nor yet to seem pur- 
poseless in our wanderings—-we came to a kind of 
lonely road-side farrier’s and blacksmith’s. I was 
so tired that Amante declared that, come what 
might, we would stay there all night ; and accord- 
ingly she entered the house, and boldly announced 
herself as a traveling tailor, ready to do any odd 
jobs of work that might be required for a night’s 
lodging and food for herself and wife. She had 
adopted this plan once or twice before, and with 
good success; for her father had been a tailor in 
Rouen, and as a girl she had often helped him with 
his work, and knew the tailors’ slang and habits, 
down to the particular whistle and cry which in 
France tell so much to those of a trade. The early 
November afternoon was closing into evening as 
we sat down-—she cross-legged on the great table 
in the blacksmith’s kitchen, drawn close to the 
window, I close behind her, sewing at another part 
of the same garment, and from time to time well 
scolded by my seeming husband. All at once she 
turned round to speak tome. It was only one 
word—“ Courage!’ I had seen nothing; sat 
out of the light; but I turned sick for an instant, 
and then I braced myself up into a strange strength 
of endurance to go through I knew not what. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER.) 


TRIMMING THE CHURCH. 


JEANIE SHERMAN, looking out of the front par- 
lor windows of her father’s country-house, through 
a little aperture she had rubbed in the beautiful 
frost-tracery with the rosy tip of her forefinger, 
saw the well-known figure of Fay Howard, well 
wrapped in furs, coming up the gravel walk. 

An expression of mischievous delight passed over 
her pretty blonde face, and she hastened to admit 
him, beating the snow from his back and shoulders 
—she had to stand on tip-toe to reach them—with 
much unnecessary violence. 

‘* Spare me, my dear!" cried Fay; “leave mea 
little breath, for I’ve got something very important 
to say.” 

For the first time in your life, then! Comein 
and warm your large hands while you tell me what 
it is.”’ 

She pretended to assist him in removing his 
great-coat but hindered him very considerably, in 
reality, and taking a little lump of snow from his 
sleeve, adroitly transferred it to his neck, where, 
spife of his gymnastic contortions, it gradually 
melted, and caused him cold shivers of an unpleas- 
ant lengtbiness. 

For this trick he endeavored to punish her with 
a kiss. She submitted in the most lamb-like man- 
ner, apparently, until just as their lips were about 
to meet, when she dexterously slipped away from 
him, anc «an into the parlor laughing like Tyll 
Eulenspiegel. 

Fay, who would have liked for once in his life to 
get a reasonable and sincere reception from his 
little betrothed, followed her with a faint shadow 
on his face. She noticed it, and after the manner, 
I grieve to say, of young maidens generally, de- 
termined to torment him all the more. 

‘* Now my frisky little friend,” said the young 
man, taking a seat in a capacious arm-chair and 
extending his feet toward the cozy grate, wherein 
sparkled a mass of anthracitic comfort; ‘‘ now 
girl, sit down here and be as quiet as a mouse till 
I tell you.” 

She came, demurely as possible, sat down on a 


great flowered ottoman, rested her arms on his 


chair, and looked up into his face with au infinite- 
ly bewitching expression. 

‘* You nmst know,” said he, “‘that I met Sedg- 
wick and his cousin last night, and they told me 
that there was to be a grand straw-ride on Wednes- 
day evening. It will be moonlight. Sedgwick’s 
big sleigh will be on hand, with a farm-wagen body 
on the runners; lots of straw, and blankets, and 
shawls, and things; lots of pretty girls; lots of 
good fellows; lots of fun; Old Casar, with his 
fiddle; the new road to the Three-Mile Tavern; 
the old road back; dancing, oysters, singing, and 
other luxuries all the way there and back !” 

** Dancing all the way ?” 

“No; dancing at the tavern; the other luxu- 
ries on the road.” | 

** Oysters on the road ?” 

“Don’t be absurd. What [ want is to ask you 


to go with me. It will be, oh, splendid!” 
** Wednesday night ?”’ 
** Yes,” 


‘* What time ?” 

“ Start at about half-past seven or eight.” 

** Who is going ?” 

‘“‘The Sedgwicks, and Waynes, and that set. 
Fifteen in all, or maybe sixteen.” 

** Who is to drive?” 

“* Sedgwick’s man.” 

“John ?” 


** No, Robert.” 

“ Well, I can’t go!” 

‘*What! can’t go!” 

** No.” 

Why not?” 

‘* Because I’m engaged for Wednesday night.” 

**Oh no; are you?” 

**T said | was.” 

‘* What enzagement ?” 

‘To go to ride, Mr. Curiosity !” 

Howard bit his lip and colored a little. 

“May I ask with whom ?” 

** With a gentleman.” 

“Won't he go with us?” 

“T haven't inquired.” 

“Now this is too confoundedly bad! I half 
promised to bring you.” 

‘* Without consulting me at all! Thank you.” 

He arose, with a strong air of vexation, 

‘Well, I suppose what can’t be cured must be 
endured, but I wish it hadn’t happened so. If I 
can get them to postpone the straw-ride till Thurs- 
day, will you go?” 

can not promise.” 

He looked sorrowfully into her eyes, and held 
out his hand rather coolly. 

“* Where are you going ?” she asked. 

“Down to Sedgwick’s to tell them you won't 
come, 

“Wheat use of going so soon? You're 
hardly warm yet.” 

‘‘Never mind. I don’t care fur outside cold!” 

““Now, Fay—are you angry ?”’ 

The sideways turn of her head, and the half- 
grieved, half-coquettish tone of her voice, were in- 
describably charming ; but the young man’s pride 
was a little touched, and he withstood every thing. 

There was quite a shade of grief, mingled per- 
haps with fear, on the pretty blonde face, as she 
watched the retreating figure of her lover through 
the same feathery-frosted window-pane whence she 
had observed his approach. 

The fact was, she had gone a little too far, and) 
found it out a little too late. She loved Fay with j 
her whole heart; but somehow, when they were 
together, she could not resist the temptation of 
tormenting him. Her engagement to go to ride} 
with a gentleman, which she had audaciously 
given as a reason for declining Fay’s invitation, ¢ 
consisted merely of an offer her brother—a lad of 


nineteen—had made to take her out in his sleigh’ 
‘any fine night while the moon lasted—say next; 
Wednesday.” What she desired was to make her} 
fiancé a trifle jealous; and after many earnest ap- 
peals on his part to tell him the truth of the case, | 
and laugh him into good-humor. | 

He did not visit her again for a day or two, and 
when he did, preserved a most exasperating air of 
independence. She hopedjhe would say somethiag 
further about the srawtide, so that she could 
draw him into repeating his invitation; but he did 
not mention it until the morning of Wednesday, 
when he met her in the street. 

‘* Morning, Jeanie,” said he ; “ see what a splen- 
did day itis! We shall have a delicious night for 
the ride.” 

“‘ Are you going, then ?” 

“Going? Of course! I invited Susie Mitchell. 
Sorry you couldn’t have gone, though.” 

“* Susie Mitchell 

This simple exclamation contained a volume of 
comments, unspoken, but easily understood. Per- 
haps | offer my readers a self-evident statement— 
a truism—in saying that these comments were not 
of a nature calculated te endear Miss Mitchell to 
Jeanie, had she known of them. 

pay said that Fay Howard ontdid him- 
self on Wednesday night. He was always an ex- 
cellent man for a merry-making, but on this oc- 
casion he was preternaturally vivacious. Nobody 
danced so indefatigably, nobody sang so hilarious- 
ly, nobody laughed so heartily, nobody said so 
many funny things: in a word, nobody seemed to 
enjoy the affair so thoroughly as Fay. 

Meanwhile, Jeanie, terribly out of -+humor, held 
her brother to his promise, and took a dreary ride 
of a few miles, returning cold, regretful, and al- 
most cynical, but with an inward resolve never to 
trifle with her lover again. : 

The next salutation that passed between Susie 
Mitchell and she was a study for a social philoso- 
pher. 

Some little time afterward, when the whole ma 
ter had been explained, forgiven, and forgotten, 
with all the due forms and ceremonies incidental 
to a lover’s reconciliation, Fay Howard sat in his 
office engaged upon a labor of love. 

In his professional capacity of architect he was 
called on each year to superintend the trimming of 
the village church with evergreens—a pious task 
that, from time immemorial, had devolved upon 
the youths and maidens of Ingleton. Every Christ- 
mas some tasteful and clever one drew plans for 
the decorations, while others sought quantities of 
evergreen twigs in the woods. The church was 
then warmed, and all met there to make wreaths, 
stars, and festoons, which were finally arranged 
around the gallery, over the pulpit and organ, 
about the chandelier, and along the walls, present- 
~ a most picturesque and Christmas-like coup- 
Teil, 


Fay’s plans were nearly finished, and 
him, He fancied, justly, that the decoration he 
had composed for the organ-loft, facing the pulpit, 
was really artistic; and he was in a condition of 
sublime good-nature and satisfaction with all 
thin, », therefore. 

at-tat !” came a gentle knock at the door. 

‘*. ome in!” shouted he; but the visitor was 
timid and did not enter. 

Fay arose, and, opening the door, found Miss 
Susie Mitchell standing hesitantly outside, doubt- 
fully examining the little sign that announced the 
name and profession of the occupant in medieval 
le 


tters. 
‘*Ah, Miss Susie!” said he, cheerily. “I'm 
glad to see you. Come in.” 


The young lady entered, and accepted the best 
chair, which Fay politely offered her. 


‘“*T heard,” she said, after a moment of silence, 
‘* that you bad finished the plans for the churcb- 
trimming, and so I thought I would drop in, as I 
was passing, to look at them, if you would let 
me.’”’ 

Fay, touched in a vulnerable point by this little 
evidence of appreciation, hastened to lay his draw- 
ings before her, and explained them with consider. 
able enthusiasm, in which she had tact enough to 


n. 

This young lady, by reason of long residence in 
New York, laid claims to a higher degree of refine- 
ment and social knowledge than the maidens of 
Ingleton aspired to. She was gttatly given to 
reading poetry—not always very well selected ; to 
playing operatic music on her piano—not always 
very well executed ; te conversing on a variety of 
fashionable tepics—not always Yery well unver 
stood ; and, in fact, set up tebe the estheticienne 
(if I may coin a word whegimone other will an- 
swer) of the village. p , with her long 
black ringlets, shadowy brown eyes, clear white 
complexion, afd graceful carriage, she attracted 
all who met hér for the first two or three times? 
After that her incompleteness began to appear ; 
she exhausted her little stock of cheap accom- 
plishments, and fell proportionately in the estimate 
of her companions. 

Still, she was a cousin of the Sedgwicks—the 
wealthiest young men in Ingleton—and had 
enough judgment to make the best nse of the /it- 
tle power that position gave heF. There was no- 


thing radically wrong.or unpleasant about ber ; 


and when she prdised Fay’s designs, especially 
that for the oPgan-loft, he was disposed to treat her 
with great courtesy. 

Her attention being attracted by some of the 
young architect’s water-color sketches that orna- 
mented the walls—little landscapes, heads, knight- 
ly combats, illustrations of his favorite authors, 
etc., hastily but cleverly done—she to 
find in them certain evidences of great artistic tal- 
ent, if not genids, and went quite into raptures 
over a weird, effective bit of light and shade, with 
a few lines from “ The Lady of Shalatt” written 
beneath it: 

“ Often th the stlent nights 
A funeral, with chimes and lights, 
And music, went to Camelot." 

All this by no means displeased Fay, and they 
became very merry and sociable together. So 
much so, indeed, that they did not hear another 
faint tap at the door, thrice repeated. The one 
outside, however, heard Fay speaking, and fan- 
cied he said ‘‘ Come in;” so she entered. 

Fate is always amusing herself ia a manner 
more or less cruel to young folk, and to young 
lovers particularly. In this instance, it was a 
cruel contrivance of Fate to send Jeanie Sherman 
to Fay Howard's office just when Susie Mitchell 
was there, and they were having a very agreeable 
time of it. They say that the blonde type is the 
angelic temperament; but I can tell you that 
Jeanie looked any thing but angelic when she saw 
who was Fay’s visitor. 

“TI came, Fay,” said she, with any amount of 
quiet wickedness in her voice, “to see your designs 
for the church; but if you are occupied, I'll call 
another time!” 

Fay cast an imploring glance teward her, and, 
pretending not to hear the last part of her sen- 
tence, showed ber the drawings with astonishing 
alacrity. 

Miss Susie was dignified and polite to an awfel 
degree ; Jeanie was crimson of cheek and glitter- 
ing of eye; poor Fay was worse embarrassed than 
Captain Macheath ever dreamed of being with his 
two “ dear charmers ;"" and, altegether, the scene 
would have been inexpressibly funny to any body 
who might have been present save the three per- - 
sonages concerned. 

With that tender love for each other’s compan- 
ionship that the young ladies must have felt thev 
departed together, leaving the architect fn some 
doubt as to whether he stotld laneh on sandwiches 
or hydrocyanic acid. Fortunately for my story, 
the former p™vailed. 

That night he called upon Jeabie, to reassure 
ber of his entire devotion to her, bat she had gone 
to pass the evening elsewhere, and he was disap- 
pointed. On the following day affairs assume a 
darker complexion even than before. Walking 
from his lodgings to his office he overtook Miss- 
Susie, who immediately entered into conversation 
with him, and accompanied him as far as he was 
going. On the way they met Jeanie, face to face, 
and the manner with which she bade them good- 
morning showed that she drew the most serious in- 
ferences from these unlucky accidents. 

Of course that divine and homanizing old insti- 
tution, village gossips, soou got hold of the morsel 
thus afforded. Some said Fay was to blemw, some 
said Jeanie, but all agreed in making the frets 
look twice as bad as they were. Neg causes Of 
quarrel grew up through the etaggeratious of Ma- 
dame Grundy, aad, finally, two days before C hrist- 
mas, when Fay wrote a sbdort, touching note, prav- 
ing Jeanie to see him, and bear his explanaticns 
from his own lips, that they might once more work 
lovingly side by side on thé decorations ef ihe 
church, she returned the billet unopened. 

The next day Fay packed up his trunks aad de- 
parted, to the immense surprise and great sorrow 
of half Ingleton, for New York; 

Never having been similarly situated, I can not 
be expected to tell how Jeanie felt when she be: ri 
of it. I do know, however, that she grew very 
pale and listless during the two months that t.!- 
lowed his sudden exodus, and was not seen at arv 
of the numerous festive occasions for which Ingle 
ton is rather famous in winter. She no boy 
seemed to care for any thing, and moped abontibhe 
house in such a sad, weary, but uncemplsining 
way, that her parents were mech alarme4. 

De facto, she felt that she had used Pay very 
badly., After all, there was pO positive evidence 
that his affections had changéd from Aer to Miss 
Susie. Circamstances certaiuly looked question 
able; but that letter might have settled ail did- 
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‘culties, she thought, and many and bitter were 
the tears she wept in repenting her severity. She 


firmly expected him to write again when she re- 


turned his note, but had calculated too strongly 
on his love, and not strongly enough on his pride, 
making the same error as on the occasion of the 
straw-ride. | 

Bat tears, and paleness, and apathy were of no 
avail. He had gone, and gone in anger. The 
gossips had their nine days of idle talk, of praise 
and blame, ill conceived and worse spoken. Thie 
young people sighed for their light-hearted and 
pleasant friend for a while, and then, intent on 
their own little comedies, let him pass to a sort of 
easy half-oblivion. 

A year rolled around} and shortly before Christ- 


th 


| 


mas young Sedgwick received a packet from New 
York, which, being opened, proved to contain a 
wonderfully elaborate and beautiful set of designs, 
somewhat similar, but decidedly superior, to those 
that ay Howard had executed the year before. 
A brief note accompanied them : 

“Dear Sepawicx,—I have amused myself, in spare 
moments, by designing the Xmas decorations for your 
church, which I inclose to you. Ask our frjends to accept 
them in the name of Fay Howagp.” 

There was no address given, no clew by which 
a communication could have been made to reach 
him; and when Jeanie Sherman read the note she 
f-lt how completely she and Fay were separated, 
and shed more tears, and wore a sadder, paler face 
than ever. 


Aw old Man had many Sons, who were often quarreling with one anoth 
had exerted his authority, and used other means to reconcile them, but all to no purpose, he at 
last had recourse to this expedient: he ordered his Sons to be called before him, and a short 
‘bundle of sticks to be brought; then commanded them each to trv if, with all his might and 
strength, he could break it. They all tried, but to no purpose ; for the sticks being closely and 


compactly hound up together, it w1s impossible for the force of man to do it. 


After this, the father ordered the bundle to be untied, and ges ¢ single stick to each of his 
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Through the snowy 
and moonlit village, 
with its vista of white- 
roofed houses, walked 
Fay Howard, well 
wrapped in his great- 
coat, with the red light 
of his cigar glimmer- 
ing periodically from 
under his mustache. 

He took his way di- 
rectly to the hotel, 
where the landlord 
looked in wonderment 
upon him, and ** want- 
ed tu kneow” a good 
deal more than Fay 
told him. 

‘¢ What is that light 
in the church win- 
dows?” asked the 
young man, as soon 
as he had arranged his 
external toilet a little. 

‘*They’re trimming 
it, Sir, with Chris’- 
mas-green.”” 

‘‘ Ah, I thought so. 
Give me the key to 
my room. I'll be back 
late, perhaps.” 

He took the key, 
and recrossed the com- 
mon to the little 
church, pausing a mo- 
ment to glance over = 
the ancient church- - 
yard, beneath whose 
snow-capped grave- 
stones slept the Ingle- 

ton dead of nearly two 

centuries. Then he 
ascended the steps, 
noiselessly entered-the 
vestibule, and stood 
with his hand upon the latch of the baize-covered 
door. 

A demon of unrest had haunted him ceaselessly 
ever since the cold Christmas weather had set in. 
It had seemed to him that he must see Jeanie once 
more at that blessed season, or die before the New 
Year was born. Pursued by this idea, and a mys- 
terious prescience of coming joy, he had hastened 
back toIngleton. Here he was at the church door, 
and he knew that she must beinside. He entered, 
trembling. 

There was much joy among the young folk, and 
many were the greetings he received—many and 
warm. Last of all came Jeanie Sherman, worn and 
weary-looking, but no longer pale. The riotous 
blood, knowing that neither voice nor eye could 
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find strength to welcome him, rushed up into her 
cheeks and dyed them crimson, as a signal of the 
great joy she could not otherwise express. Their 
words were few, and merely kind, without refer- 
ence to the past or the future. Each marked the 
changes sorrow had wrought in the other, but nei- 
ther mentioned them, and after a brief space, when 
all the commonplaces of welcome were over, Fay 
went quietly to work, explaining the more intri- 
cate portions of his designs, and assisting his friends 
to arrange the evergreens. 

The chains that are stronger than links of steel 
and bands of iron soon worked their simple mira- 
cle, and brought Fay and Jeanie side by side. It 
was & little embarrassing at first, and they kept 
silence. At length he spoke: ‘‘Had you forgot- 


Vif; 


Sons, at the same time bidding him try to break it; which when each did with all imaginable 
ease, the father addressed them to this effect: ‘*O, my Sons, behold the power of unity: for if 
you, in like manner, would but ‘keep yourselves strictly ‘conjoined in the bonds of friendship, it 
would not be in the power of any mortal to hurt yon; but when once the tics of brotherly affec- 
tion are dissolved, how soon you become exposed to every injurious hand that assaults you !” 


MORAL.—Union is Strength. 
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ten me, Jeanie ?”—really a very absurd question, 
and quite malapropos., 

** No, indeed !” 

thought you would”’—really a very untrue 
statement. 


“Did vou? Qh, Fay!” 

‘*T thought you wished to.” 

** And you hated me ?” 

“Na, Jeanie, j h i Iways |” 
Na, Jeanie, just the opposite—always ! 

‘** And you could forgive me 2?” 


“| hardly know which should forgive the other, 
Jeanie ; but here, in this place, where we have so 
often listened together to the words of peace, is it 
not well for us to make our peace ?” 

She gave him her hand, quickly and silently, as 
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they bent over their evergreens, and the spirit of 
the olden time came back to them, hallowed; 
chastened, and made earnest by the grief through 
whieh they had passed. 


On Christmas morning all the good people of 
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Ingleton were loud in their praises of the manner 
in which the charch was trimmed. Nothing, it 
seemed to them, could be more beautiful than the 
decorations, so artistically planned, so deftly ar- 
ranged. 

But there was something more beautiful. It 
was a group of young girls—fresh, rosy, and clad 
in spotless white—attended by intelligent and 
courtly companions. In the midst of these were 
Fay Howard and Jeanie Sherman, arrayed in the 
garb of hymeneal festivity. They entered at the 
close of the service, and, taking their places before 
the venerable pastor, were joined in that bond 
which makes two hearts one—the highest, holiest, 
of all human sacramenis. 


‘* Love,” saith the Apostle, “ is the fulfilling of 


_the law.” 


4 HON. D. F. JAMIESON. 
Sfusz Hon. D. F. Jaangsox, of whom we this 


born some fifty-two years ago in Orangeburg Dis- 


| LAs be trict, South Carolina. His aneestors, a few gen- 


erations back, were Scotch and German. Some 
of them acquired a local distinction as part4an 
leaders inthe Revelation. Ms-4aibieson inherited 
from bis parepis.2Gocome property, enough for 
indenecdehce. He is a graduate of South Carolina 
‘College. y after leaving college he was ad- 
mitted {o ber, but soon retired from practice. 
He was then elected to the State Legislature, and 
continued to be returned to his seat, year afier 
year. He for many years held the commission of 
Brigadier-General in the State Service, and had 
command of a splendid brigade ef cavalry, in 
which branch of the military service he took de- 
ight. 
as literature Mr. Jamieson has an honestly 
earned though necessarily limited reputation. In 
their time he was a frequent contributor to the 
Quarterly, to the Southern and Western, 
and to Russell's Magazine. To the second-named 
magazine he contributed a series of papers setting 
forth the Scripture argument in defense of slavery. 
For the past three years his attention has been en- 
upon a work entitled “A History of the 
Life and ‘Times of Bertrand de Guesclin,” the well- 
known hero of France, and, in his day, the best 
representative of its chivalry. 

In 1860 Mr. Jamieson removed from Orangeburg 
to Barnwell District, and became the next-door 
neighbor of the distinguished Southern poet, his- 
torian, and novelist, W. Gilmore Simms. On the 
6th day of Deeember last the people of Barnwell 
elected him to be their representative in the Sov- 
ereign Convention of South Carolina. That Mr. 
Jamieson was chosen President of that memorable 
body, and now holds the position of Secretary of 
War to the Palmetto Republic, are facts so well 
known that we need not dwell upon them here. 

Mr., or, as he is more commonly called, General 
Jamieson, is & cotton planter, and has a fine estate 
of two thousand acres, worked by some seventy 
negroes. As a man he is gentle, unaffected, and 
earnest. From an extensive course of reading he 
possesses resources which make him quite at home 
in all topics of literature, politics, and sociology. 
He has a clear, vigorous, and comprehensive mind ; 
but, lacking in beilliancy, his logic seldom calls for 
aid to the faculties of fancy and imagination. With 
morals unstained by reproach, with a character 
guiltless of blemish, no man is more highly es- 
teemed by all who know him than General D. F. 
Jamieson. 


THE WASHINGTON ARTILLERY 
AT CHARLESTON, S. C. 


We publish on page 76, from a photograph kind- 
ly sent us from Charleston, South Carolina, a pic- 
ture of the Washington Artillery of that city. 

This is the largest and most efficient corps in 
this branch of the service among the citizen sol- 
diers of Charleston, having a rell of 150 active 
members. A detachiyent of this corps is at pres- 
ent stationed at Fort rie, where, in the late 
attack upon the steamship Star of the West, they 
gave strong evidence of what may be expected at 
their hands should Charleston be invaded. When 
the ordinaice of secession was passed this corps 
was the first to offer its services to the State. 
Their arms are six brass field-pieces, and Minié 
muskets with Maynard primers. 


THE BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC. 
Ow Tuesday 15th and Thursday 17th inst., the 


Brooklyn Academy of Music was formally opened 
by a cencert and a bali, and we take this oppor- 


_ tunity of presenting our readers with two views of 


it—one showing the interior, the other the exterior. 
‘Some three years have elapsed since the project 
of an Academy of Music in Brooklyn began to as- 
sume reality. Several enterprising citizens of 
Brooklyn, dissatisfied with the want of a suitable 
room for concerts, canvassed their friends, and 
found that people were willing to subscrile money 
for the purpose of erecting an academy that should 
be worthy of the city. Prominent among these 
were Mr. Luther B. Wyman, S. B. Chittenden, E. 
Whitehouse, John J. Ryan, etc. A sum of $150,000 
was at once subscribed, and this was subsequently 
increased te $200,000; the work was placed in the 
hands of experienced architects; and so, now, after 
many weary months of waiting and disappoint- 
ment, the Brooklyn Academy is placed in the hands 
of its owners, complete, perfect, and free of debt. 
The building is of brick, with decorations of 
Dorchester stone. The windows, which are Goth- 
ic, are faced with stone, with a large brick insert- 
ed into.the centre of their arched stone cappings. 
There are seven entrances, the chief of which are 
through a portico whose arches and pillars com- 


pine massive strength with lightness end grace, 


The exterior of the building is said to be finer than 
that of anv other Academy ef Music in the world. 
The interior comprises a theatre, a concert-hall, 
dressing and chorus rooms, a green-room, a kitch- 
en, store-rooms, etc., etc. ‘Lhe theatre will seat 
2200 people, every one of whom can see the stage 
conveniently. There are no less than twelve 
proscenium boxes. The whole theatre is elabo- 
rately decorated in the Gothic style, and the effect, 
when lit up by gas and filled with handsome wo- 
men and brave men, is very striking. The con- 
cert-hall is 89 feet long by 48 wide and 45 high— 
a very beautiful room indeed. The smaller rooms 
are convenient; the kitchen baronial, and sug- 
oe of such feasts as our ancestors used to have 
n the days of the Tudors. Space compels us to 
curtail this description, whigh might be prolonged 
to any length. Our Brooklyn neighbors have cer- 
tainly achieved a triumph in their Academy ; and 
the effect of such a building on the study of mu- 
sic and the popularity of lectures—both powerful 
agents of civilization—can not fail to be felt. 


TOO LATE. 


Husu! speak low; tread softly ; 
Draw the sheet aside; 

Yes, she does look peaceful ; 
With that smile she died. 


Yet stern want and sorrow 
Even now you trace 

On the wan, worn features 
Of the still white face. 


Restless, helpless, hopeless, 
Was her bitter part; 
Now—how still the Violets 
Lie upon her Heart! 


She who toiled and labored 
» For her daily bread; 
» See the velvet hangings 
Of this stately bed. 


Yes, they did forgive her; 
Brought her home at last; 
Strove to cover over 
Their relentless past. 


Ah, they would have given 
Wealth, and home, and pride, 

To see her just look happy 
Once before she died! 


They strove hard to please her, 

_ But, when death is near, 

All you know is deadened, 
Hope, and joy, and fear. 


And besides, one sorrow 
Deeper still—one pain 
Was beyond them: healing 
Came to day—in vain! 


If she had but lingered 
Just a few hours more; 

Or had this letter reached her 
Just one day before! 


I can almost pity 
Even him to-day ; 
Though he let this anguish 
Eat her heart away. 


Yet she never blamed him: 
One day you shall know 

How this sorrow happened ; 
It was long ago. 


I have read the Ietter; 
Many a weary year, 

For one word she hungered— 
There are thousands here. 


If she could but hear it, 
Could but understand ; 
See—I put the letter 
In her cold white hand. 


Even these words, so longed for, 
Do not stir her rest ; 

Well—I should not murmur, 
For God judges best, 


She needs no more pity; 
But I mourn his fate, 
When he hears his letter 
Came a day too late. 


A BITTER THOUGHT. 


I wave a bitter Thought, a Snake 
That used to sting my life to pain. 
I strove to cast it far away, 
But every night and every day 
It crawled back to my heart again. 


It was in vain to live or strive, 

To think of sleep, to work or pray; 
At last I bade this thing accursed .” 
Gnaw at my heart, and do its worst, 

And so I let it have its way. 


Thus said I: “I shall never fall 

Into a false and dreaming peace, 
And sthen awake, with sudden start, 
To feel it biting at my heart, 


For pow the pein can never cease.” 


But I gained more; for I have found 
That such a snake’s envenomed charm 
Must always, always find a part, 
Deep in the centre of my heart, 
Which it can never wound or harm. 


It is coiled round my heart to-day. 
It sleeps at times, this cruel snake, 

And while it sleeps it never stings :— 

Hush! let us talk of other things, 
Lest it should hear me and awake. 


A DAY’S RIDE: 


A LIFE’S ROMANCE. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
S4UTHOR OF “‘CHABLES O'MALLEY,'* HARRY LORREQUER,” 
BTO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘WELL, what next? have you bethought you 
of any thing more to charge me with?” cried a 
large full man, whose angry look and manner 
showed how he resented these cheatings. 

I staggered back sick and faint, for the indi- 
vidual before me was Crofton, my kind host of 
long ago in Ireland, and from whose hospitable 
roof I had taken such an unceremonious de- 
parture. 

‘Who are you?” cried he, again. “I had 
hoped to have paid every thing and every body. 
Who are you?” 

Wishing to retire unrecognized, I stammered 
out something very unintelligibly indeed about 
my gratitude, and my hope for a pleasant jour- 
ney to him, retreating all the while toward the 
door. 

‘*Tt’s all very well te wish the traveler a 
pleasant journey,” said he, ** but you innkeepers 
ought to bear in mind that no man’s journey 
is rendered more agreeable by roguery. This 
house is somewhat dearer than the Clarendon 
in London, or the Hétel du Rhin at Paris. 
Now, there might be perhaps some pretext to 
make a man pay smartly who travels post, and 
has two or three servants with him, but what 
excuse can you make for charging some poor 
devil of a foot traveler, taking his humble meal 
in the common room, and, naturally enough, of 
the commonest fare, for making him pay eight 
florins—eight florins and some kreutzers—for 
his dinner? Why, our dinner here for two 
people was handsomely paid at six florins 
ahead, and yet you bring in a bill of eight 
florins against that poor wretch.” 

I saw now, that, what between the blinding 
effects of his indignation, and certain changes 
which time and the road had worked in my ap- 
pearance, it was more than probable I should 
escape undetected, and so I affected to busy 
myself with some articles of his luggage that 
lay scattered about the room until I could man- 


age to slip away. 


“Touch nothing, my good fellow !” cried he, 


angrily; ‘‘send my own people here for these 
= Let my courier come here—or my 
valet.” 

This was too good an opportunity to be 
thrown away, and I made at once for the door, 
but at the same instant it was opened, and 
Mary Crofton stood before me. Sus lance 
showed me that I was discovered, and there I 
stood, speechless with shame and confusion. 
Rallying, however, after a moment, I whispered, 
“Don’t betray me,” and tried to pass out. In- 
stead of minding my entreaty, she set her back 
to the door, and laughingly cried out to her 
brother, 

“Don’t you know whom we have got here?” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed he. 

**Can not you recognize an old friend, not- 
withstanding all his efforts to cut us?” 

Why—what—surely it can’t be—it’s not 
possible—eh?” And by this time he had wheel- 
ed me round to the strong light of the window, 
and then, with a loud burst, he cried out, 
Potts, by all that’s ragged! Potts himself! 
Why, old fellow, what could you mean by want- 
ing to escape us?” and he wrung my hand with 
a cordial shake that at once brought the blood 
back to my heart, while his sister completed 
my happiness by saying, 

“If you only knew all the schemes we have 
rome to catch you, you would certainly not 

ave tried to avoid us.” 

I made an effort to say something—any thing, 
in short—but not a word would come. If I was 
overjoyed at the warmth of their greeting, I was 
no less overwhelmed with shame; and there I 
stood, looking very pitiably from one to the oth- 
er, and almost wishing that I might faint outs 
right, and so finish my misery. 

With a woman’s fine tact Mary Crofton 
seemed to read the meaning of my suffering, 
and, whispering one word in her brother’s ear, 
she stepped away and left us alone together. 

“Come,” said he, good-naturedly, as he drew 


his arm inside of mine, and led me up and down | 


the room, ‘‘ tell me all about it. How have you 
come here? What are you doing ?” 

I have not the faintest recollection of what I 
said. I know that I endeavored to take up my 
story froifthe day I had last seen him, but it 
must have proved a very strange and bungling 
narrative, from the questions which he was 
forced occasionally to put, in order to follow me 


ut. 

“Well,” said he, at last, “I will own to you 
that, after your abrupt departure, I was sorely 
puzzled what to make of you, and I might have 
remained longer in the same state of doubt, 
when a chance visit that I made to Dublin led 
me to Dycer'’s, and there, by a mere accident, I 
heard of you=heard who you wore, aid where 


your father lived. I went at once and cailed 
upon him, my object being to learn if he had 
any tidings of you, and wkere you then were. 
I found him no better informed than myself. 
He showed me a few lines you had written on 
the morning you left home, stating that you 
would probably be absent some days, and might 
be even weeks, but that since that date nothing 
had been heard of you. s He seemed vexed and 
displeased, but not uneasy or apprehensive about 
your absence, and the same tone I observed in 
your college tutor, Doctor Tobin. He said: 
‘Potts will come back, Sir, one of these days, 
and not a whit-wiser than he went. His self. 
esteem as to his capacity is in the reduplicate 
ratio of the inverse proportion of his ability, and 
he will be always a fool.’ I wrote to various 
friends.of ours traveling about the world, but 
noné Mad met with you; and at last, when 
about fa come abroad myself, I called again on 
your father, and found him just re-married.” 

** Re-married !” 

**Yes! he was lonely, he said, and wanted 
companionship, and so on; and all I could ob- 
tain from him was a note for a hundred pounds, 
and a promise that, if you came back within 
the year, you should share the business of his 
shop with him.” 

“Never! never!” said I. “Potts may be 
the fool they deem him, but there are instincts 
and promptings in his secret.heart that they 
know nothing of. I will never go back. Go 
on.” 

**T now come to my own story. I left Ire- 
land a day or two after and came to England, 
where business detained me some weeks. My 
uncle had died and left me his heir—not, in- 
deed, so much as I had expected, but very well 
off for a man who had passed his life on very 
moderate means. There were a few fégacies to 
be paid, and one which he especially intrusted 
to me by & secret paper, in the hope that, by 
delicate and judicious management, I might be 
able to persuade the person in whose interest it 
was bequeathed to aceept. It was, indeed, a 
task of no common difficulty, the legatee being 
the widow ‘of a man who had, by my uncle’s 
cruelty, been driven to destroy himself. It is 
a long story, which I can not now enter upon; 
enough that I say it had been a trial of strength 
between two very vindictive unyielding men 
which should crush the other, and my uncle be- 
ing the richer, and not from any other reason, 
conquered. 

**'The victory was a very barren one. It em- 
bittered every hour of his life after, and the 
only reparation in his power he attempted on 
his death-bed, which was to settle an annuity 
on the family of the man he had ruined. I 
found out once where they lived, and set about 
effecting this delicate charge. I will not linger 
over my failure—but it was complcte. ‘Tbe 
family was in actual distress, but nothing would 
induce them to listen to the project of assistance; 
and, in fact, the indignation compelled me to 
retire from the attempt in despair. My sister 
did ber utmost.in the cause, but equally in vain, 
and we prepared to leave the place, much de- 
pressed and cast down by our failure. It was 
on the last evening of our stay at the inn of the 
little village, a townsman of the place, whom I 
had employed to aid my attempt by his person- 
al influence with the family, asked to see me 
and speak with me in private. 

“He appeared to labor under considerable 
agitation, and opened our interview by bespeak- 
ing my secrecy as to what he was about to com- 
municate, It was to this purport: A friend of 
his own, engaged in the Baltic trade, had just 
declared to him that he had-«een W.., the per- 
son I alluded to, working as a common porter 
on the quay at Riga, that he traced him to his 
lodging, but, on inquiring for him the next day, 
he was not to be found, and it was then ascer- 
tained that he had left the city. W. was, it 
would seem, a man easily recognized, and the 
other declared that there could not be the slight- 
est doubt of his identity. The question was a 
grave one how to act, since the assurance com- 
pany with which his life was insured were act- 
ually engaged in discussing the propriety of 
some compromise by paying to the family a 
moiety of the pulicy, and a variety of points 
arose out of this contingency ; for while it would 
have been a great cruelty to have conveyed 
hopes to the family that might, by possibility, 
not be realized, yet, on the other hand, to have 
induced them to adopt a course on the hypoth- 
esis of his death when they believed him still 
living, was almost as bad. 

“*T thought for a long whil® over the matter, 
and with my sister’s counsel to aid me, I determ- 
ined that we should come abroad and seek out 
this man, trusting that, if we found him, we 
could induce him to accept of the legacy which 
his family rejected. We obtained every clew 
we could think of to his detection. <A perfect 
description of him, in voice, look, and manner ; 
a copy of his portrait, and a specimen of his 
hendoviniais : and then we bethought ourselves 
of interesting you in the search. You were 
rambling about the world in that idle and des- 
ultory way in which any sort of a pursuit might 
be a boon, as often in the by-paths as on the 
high roads you might chance to hit off this dis- 
covery in some remote spot, or, at all events, 
find some clew to it. In a word, we grew to 
believe, that, with you to aid us, we should get 
to’the bottom of this mystery; and now that by 
lucky chance we have met you, our hopes are 
all the stronger.”’ 

“ You'll think it strange,” said I, “but I «!- 
ly kriow something of this story; the ma" 
allude to was Sir S——.” 

’ How on earth have you guessed that?” 

“T came by the knowledge on a railroad 
journey, where my fellow-passengers talked over - 
the event, and I subsequertly traveled with Sir 
S———'s dagghter, who came to fill the 
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est act, than [ had ever done after any mock 
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station of a companion to an elderly lady. She 
called herself Miss Herbert.” 

“Exactly! The widow resumed her family 
name after W.'s suicide—if it were a suicide.” 

‘¢‘ How singular to think that you should have 
chanced upon this link of the chain! And do 
vou know her?” 

“JIntimately; we were fellow-travelers for 
some days.” 

** And where is she now?” 

“She is, at this moment, at a villa on the 
Lake of Como, living with a Mrs. Keates, the 
sister of her Majesty's Envoy at Kalbbraten- 
stadt.” 

‘You are marvelously accurate in this narra- 
tive, Potts,” said he, laughing ; ‘‘ the impression 
made on you by this young lady can scarcely 
have been a transient one.” 

I suppose I grew very red—I felt that I was 
much confused by this remark—and [ turned 
away to conceal my emotion. Crofton was too 
delicate to take any advantage of my distress, 
and merely added: 

‘‘From having known her, you will naturally 
devote yourself with more ardor to serve her. 
May we then count upon your assistance in our 
project ?” 

“That you may,” said I. 
I devote myself to it.” 

Crofton at once proposed that I should order 
my luggage to be placed on his carriage and 
start otf with them; but I firmly opposed this 
plan. First of all, I had no luggage, and had 
no fancy to confess as much; secondly, I re- 
solved to give at least one day for Vaterchen’s 
arrival—l'd have given a month rather than 
come down to the dreary thought of his being a 
knave, and Tintenfleck a cheat! In fact, I felt 
that if I were to begin any new project in life 
wit! so black an experience that every step I took 
would be marked with distrust and tarnished 
with suspicion. I therefore pretended to Crof- 
ton that I had given rendezvous to a friend at 
Lindau, and could not leave without waiting for 
him. I am not very sure that he believed me, 
but he was most careful in not dropping a word 
that might show incredulity ; and once more we 
addressed ourselves to the grand project before’ 
us 


‘¢From this hour 


‘* Come in, Mary!” cried he, suddenly rising 
from his chair, and going to meether. ‘Come 
in, and help us by your good counsel,” 

It was not possible to receive me with more 
kindness than she showed. Had I been some 
old friend who came to meet them there by ap- 
»yointment, her manner could not have been 
more courteous nor more easy; and when she 
learned from her brother how warmly I had as- 
sociated myself in this plan she gave me one of 
her pleasantest smiles, and said, 

**[ was not mistaken in you.” 

With a great map of Europe before us on the 
table we proceeded to plan a future line of op- 
erations. We agreed to take certain places, 
each of us, and to meet at certain others, to 
compare notes and report progress. We scarce- 
ly permitted ourselves to feel any great confi- 
dence of success, but we all concurred in the no- 
tion that some lucky hazard might do for us 
more than all our best-devised schemes could 
accomplish; and, at last, it was settled that, 
while they took Southern Germany and the Ty- 
rol, J should ramble about through Savoy and 
Upper Italy, and our meeting-place be at Gen- 
oa, on exactly that day three months. The 
great railway centres, where Englishmen of ev- 
ery class and gradation were much employed, 
offered the best prospect of meeting with the ob- 
ject of our search, and these were precisely the 
sort of places such a man would be certain to 
resort to. 

Our discussion lasted so long that the Crof- 
tons put off their journey till the following day, 
and we dined all together very happily, never 
wearied of talking over the plan before us, and 


she ; ‘‘ you fear that I will say something indis- 
creet—something that would compromise you 
with Miss Herbert—but you need not dread 
that ; and, at all events, you shall read my let- 

‘Far from it,” said I; ‘‘ my hesitation had 
a very different source. I was solely thinking 
whether; if you were aware of how I stood in 
my relations to Miss Herbert, you would have 
selected me as your advocate; and though it 
may pain me to make a full confession, you 
shall hear every thing.” 

With this I told her all—all, from my first 
hour of meeting her at the railway station to 
my last parting with her at Schaffhausen. I 
tried to make my narrative as grave and com- 
monplace as might be, but, do what I would, 
the figure in which I was forced to present my- 
self overcame all her attempts at seriousness, 
and she laughed immoderately. If it had not 
been for this burst of merriment on her part, it 
is more than probable I might have brought 
down my history to the very moment of telling, 
and narrated every detail of my journey with 
Vaterchen and Tintenfleck. I was, however, 
warned by these circumstances, and concluded 
in time to save myself from this new ridicule. 

“From all that you have told me here,” said 
she, “I only see one thing—which is, that you 
are deeply in love with this young lady.” 

‘*No,” said I; “*I was so once, I am not so 
any longer. My passion has fallen into’ the 
chronic stage, and I feel myself her friend—only 
her friend.” 

** Well, for the purpose I have in mind this 
is all the better. I want you, as I said, to 
place my letter in her hands, and so, as far as 
possible, enforce its arguments—that is, try and 
persuade her that to reject our offers on her be- 
half is to throw upon us a share of the great 
wrong our uncle worked, and make us, as it 
were, participators in the evil he did them. 
As for myself,” said she, boldly, “all the hap- 
piness that I might have derived from ample 
means is dashed with remembering what misery 
it has been attended with to that poor family. 


ASIf you urge that one theme foreibly, you can 


scarcely fail with her.” 

‘*And what are your intentions with regard 
to her?” asked I. 

“They will take any shape she pleases. My 
brother would either enable her to return home, 
and, by persuading her mother to accept an an- 
nuity, live happily under her own roof; or she 
might—if the idéa of independence fires her— 
she might yet use her influence over her mother 
and sister to regard our proposals more favora- 
bly; or she might come and live with us, and 
this I would prefer to all; but you must read 
my letter, and more than once, too. You must 
possess yourself of all its details, and, if there 
be any thing to which you object, there will be 
time enough still to change it.” 

‘* Here he is—here is the portrait of our lost 
sheep,” said Crofton, now entering with a min- 
iature in his hand. ‘It represented a bluff, bold, 
almost insolently bold man in full civic robes, 
the face not improbably catching an additional 
expression of vulgar pride from the fact that the 
likeness was taken in that culminating hour of 
greatness when he first took the chair as chief 
magistrate of his town. 

‘* Not an over-pleasant sort of fellow to deal 
with, I should gay,” remarked Crofton. ‘There 
are some stern lines here about the corners of 
the eyes, and certain very suspicious-looking in- 
dentations next the mouth.” 

‘‘ His eye has no forgiveness in it,” said his 
sister. 

‘‘ Well, one thing is clear enough, he onght 
to be easily recognized; that broad forehead, 
and those wide-spread nostrils and deeply di- 
vided chin, are very striking marks to guide 
one.—I can not give you this,” said Crofton to 
me, “‘ but I'll take care to send you an accurate 


each speculating as to what share of acute, 
ness he could contribute to the common stoc 
of investigation. It was when Crofton left the 
room to search for the portrait of Whalley that 
Mary sat down at my side, and said: 

“I have been thinking for some time over a 
project in which you can aid me greatly. My 
brother tells me that you are known to Miss 
Herbert. Now I want to write to her; I want 
to tell her that there is one who, belonging to a 
family from which hers has suffered heavily, 
desires to expiate so far, maybe, the great 
wrong, and, if she will permit it, to be her 
friend, While I can in a letter explain what 
I feel on this score, I am well aware how much 
aid it would afford me to have the personal cor- 
roboration of one who could say, ‘She who 
writes this is not altogether unworthy of your 
affection ; do not reject the offer she makes you, 
or, at least, reflect and think over it before you 
refuse it.’ Will you help me so far?” 

My heart bounded with delight as I first list- 
ened to her plan; it was only a moment that I 
~emembered how difficult, if not impossible, it 
would be for me to approach Miss Herbert once 
miore. How or in what character could [ seek 
her? To appear before her in any feigned part 
would be, under the cireumstances, ignoble and 
unworthy, and yet, was I, out of any merely 
personal consideration, any regard for the poor 
creature Potts, to forego the interests, mayhap 
the whole happiness, of one so immeasurably 
better and worthier? Would not any amount 
of shame and exposure to myself be a cheap 
price for even a small quantity of benefit be- 
stowed on her? What signified it that I was 
poor and ragged—unknown, unrecognized—if 
she were to be the gainer? Would not, in fact, 
the very sacrifice of self in the affair be en- 
nobling and elevating to me, and would I not 
stand better in my own esteem for this one hon- 


copy of it at the first favorable moment; mean- 
hile, make yourself master of its details, and 
try if you can not carry the resemblance in your 
memory.” 

“ Disabuse yourself, too,” said she, laughing, 
‘Sof all this accessorial grandeur, and bear in 
mind that you'll not find him dressed in ermine, 
or surrounded with a collar and badge. Not 
very like his daughter, I’m sure,” whispered she 
in my ear, as I continued to gaze steadfastly at 
the portrait. “Can you trace any likeness ?” 

“Not the very faintest; she is beautiful,” 
said I, “‘and her whole expression is gentleness 
and delicacy.” 

‘¢ Well, certainly,” said Crofton, shutting up 
the miniature, “ these are not the distinguishing 
traits of our friend here, whom I should call a 
hard-natured, stern, obstinate fellow, with great 
self-reliance, and no great trust of others.” 

‘*T was just thinking,” said I, “that were I 
toa.come up with such a man as this, what chance 
would my poor, frail, yielding temperament 
have in influencing the rugged granite of his 
nature? He'd terrify me at once.” 

‘‘Not when your object was a good and gen- 
erous one,” said Miss Crofton. “You might 
well enough be afraid to confront such a man 
as this if your aim was to overreach and deceive 
him; but bear in mind the fable of the man 
whe had the courage to take the thorn out of 
the lion’s paw. The operation, .we are told, was 
a painful one, and there might have been an in- 
stant in which the patient felt disposed to eat 
his doctor; but, with all these perils, strong in 
a good purpose, the,surzeon persevered, and by 
his skill and his courage made the king of the 
beasts his fast friend for life. The lesson is 
worth remembering.” 

I was still pondering over this apophthegm 
when Crofton aroused me by pushing across the 
table a great heap of gold. ‘This is all yours, 


euocess or imaginary victory ? 


“T think I dm gues why you hesitate,” cried | 


Potts,” said he; ‘“‘and remember, that as you 
are now my agent, traveling for the house of 


Crofton & Co., that you Journey at my cost.” 


Of course I would not listen to this proposal, 
and although urged by Miss Crofton with all a 
woman's tact and delicacy, I persisted so firmly 
in my refusal that they were obliged to yield. 
I now had a hundred pounds all my own, and 
though the sum be not a very splendid one, I 
remember some French writer—I'm not sure it 
is not Jules Jauin—saying. ‘*‘ Any man who can 
put his hand into his pocke and find five Napo- 
leons there, is rich; an. ceriain!y supports 
his theory with considerable sophistry and clev- 
erness, mainly depending on the assumption 
that any of the reasonable daily necessities of 
life, even in a luxurious point of view, are at- 
tainable with such means. Now, although a 
hundred pounds would not very long supply re- 
sources for such a life, yet, as | am not a 
Frenchman, nor living in Paris, still less had I 
habits or tastes of a costly kind, I might very 
well eke out three months pleasantly on this 
sum, and in these three months what might not 
happen? In a “hundred days” the great Na- 
poleon crushed the whole might of the Austrian 
empire, and secured an emperor’s daughter for 
his bride; and in another ** hundred days” he 
mnade the tour of France, from Cannes to Roche- 
fort, and lost an empire by the way! Wonder- 
ful things might then be compassed within three 
months. 

‘‘What are you saying about three months, 
Potts?” asked Crofton, fbr unwittingly I had 
uttered these words aloud. 

was observing,” said I, ‘‘that. in three 
months from this day we should arrange to 
meet somewhere. Where shall we say ?” 

‘‘Geneva is very central; shall we name 
Geneva?” 

‘*Oh,on no account. Let our rendezvous be 
in Italy. Let us sey Rome.” 

“ Rome be it, then,” cried Crofton. ‘‘Now 
for another point: let us have a wager as to 
who first discovers the object of oursearch. I'll 
bet you twenty Napoleons, Potts, to ten—for, as 
we are two to one, so should the wager be.” 

take you,” cried I, eutering his hu- 
mor, “and I feel as certain of success as if [ 
had your money in my hand,” 

“Will you have another wager with me?" 
whispered Mary Crofton, as she came behind 
my chair. ‘*It is, that you'll not persuade Miss 
Herbert to wear this ring for my sake.” 

‘“I'll bet my life on it,” said I, taking the 
opal ring she drew from her finger, as she spoke ; 
‘I’m in that mood of confidence now, I feel 
there is nothing | could not promise.” 

‘‘If so then, Potts, let me have the benefit 
of this fortunate interval, and ask you to prom- 
ise me one thinggwhich is, not to change your 
mind more than twice a day; don’t be angry 
with me, but hear me out. You are a good- 
hearted fellow, and have excellent intentions ; 
I don’t think I know one less really selfish, but 
at the same time you are so.fickle of purpose, 
so undecided in action, that I’d not be the least 
astonished to hear, when we asaxed for you to- 
morrow at breakfast-time, that you had started 
for a tour in Norway, or on a voyage to the 
Southern Pacific.” 

‘“* And is this your judgment of me also, Miss 
Crofton ?” said I, rising from my seat. 

‘*Oh no, Mr. Potts. I would only suspect 
you of going otf into the Tyrol, or the Styrian 
Alps, and forgetting all about us, amidst the 
glaciers and the cataracts.” 

“| wish you a good-night, and a better opin- 
ion of your humble servant,” said I, bowing. 

**Don't go, Potts—wait a minate—come 
back. I have something to tell you.” 

[ closed the door behind me, and hastened 
off, not, however, perfectly clear whether I was 
the injured man, or one who had just achieved 
a great outrage. 
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City, and accessible by Railroad or Sicambent. Address, 
stating price, C. W.. Box 1647, N. Y. Post Office. 


AMILY JOURNALS for 1861. 
Now is the time to subseribe and make wp ciube. 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED: 

One of the pest Famicy Weekty NewSrsrees Tite 
Worup. $24 year, or $1 for bali a year. 

“ [t is of large size, and of fuultiess typography. Almost 
every branch of human knowledge is treated by able 
writers.” 
THE WATER-CURFE JOURNAL: 

Devoted to Hydropathy, !ts Philueophy aud Practice; to 
Physiology and Anatomy, with numerous Llustrations; 
and to the laws which govern Lirr and Heaira. $1 a 
year. 
ae The moet popular Health Journal ia the world.”—-[Ev. 

t. 


THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

Devoted to Phrenology, Lducation, Self-culture;: de- 
signed for the Elevation and Improvement of Maxkind. 
$1 a year. 

** Devoted to the highest happiness and interest of 
written in a clear and lively style, afforded at the ‘low 
price’ of one dollar a year, it must sveceed in running up 
its present large circulation to a much higher figure.—[N. 
Y. Tribune. 

For Tuner ($5) a copy of each of theee three 
Journals will be sent ome year. Specimens sent free. 
Club terms liberal. Address 

FOWLER axp WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
REVENTS CROUP. — DR. FUOOTE’S 

MAGNETIC CROUP TIPPET, worn at night, is 
warranted to prevent © Price $1. Sent by mail, 
postage paiJ, on receipt of by Dr. kL. B. FOOTE, No. 
546 Broadway, N. Y. 


REAT CURE.—DOCTOR LELANDS 
Anti-Rheumatie Band permarenily cures Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, and Neuralgia. rice Sent per mail. 
Descriptive Circulars sent free. 
G. SMITH & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
409 Broadway, N. Y. 


— 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Square, New Yorg, 
Have Juat Published; 

ONE OF THEM. By (nuacres Leven, Author of 
O'Malley,” “Gerald Fitzgerald,” “ The 
Dodd Family,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 10 cents. 

Il. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, with the Hymns, Epi- 
grams, and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. Literaliy 
translated, with Explanatory Notes. by Tusoporz 
A.ors B.A., of Christ Church. 12mo, Mus- 
lin, 75 cents. 


HERODOTUS. Rerensvit Joszeuts WInttanue 
©.T.B. Coll. ss Trim apudt Cantabr, 
Quondam Socius. 2 vols. 18mo, Binding, $0 
cenia 
Iv. 
THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOk OF QU AD- 
RUPEDS and other Mamrnalia. Plustrated with six. 
ty-one Engravjnge, by W. Hawvey, 


lia, 


Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 
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